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CHAPTER V.—|contixvep.] ‘ 


As the jockey presented one of the wea) bel. 


the eyes of the cashier flashed, and his nostrils 
dilated, but he neither shrank nor quailed, bat 
looked steadfastly into the muzzle of the pistol, 
which was not two feet from his forehead. 

“To return to your son,” he said, with the 
most perfect coolness ; “ one of two things will 
happen—either Snapdragon will lose, or your 
son will be hanged !”” 

The jockey’s grew ghastly pale, and the 
pistol drépped upon the ground. 

“What’s that you mean?’ he stammered, 
pressing his hand forcibly upon his heart, as if 
to control its throbbings. 

“ Nothing can be clgarer,” returned the cashier. 
“ Look at this ;” and he produced from a closely- 
clasped pocket-book a check. 

“Do you know the hand in which this check 
is drawn?” said the cashier. 

“OQ, God! yes, it is Richard’s |’ gasped the 
father. 

“Do you know the hand in which this check 
is signed—‘ Shiner and Maggs?” continued 
his questioner. 

“ Yes—yes—it is the same as the other—it is 
Richard’s !’” 

“So the han 
to think.” 

‘The poor jockey staggered against the wall, 
hid his face in both of his hands, and sobbed con- 
vulsively. 

Benosa—he must have been recognized—look- 
ed at him, his big black eyes flashing with ex- 
citement. Yet the expression of that terrible 
face was not a vindictive one; on the contrary, 
there was an undefinable look of pity in the gaze. 

“0,” groaned the jockey—“ I thank God that 
his mother didn’t live to see this day !” 

“ Your son, Mr. Flick,” continued Benosa, in 
his former unmoved tones, and putting the check 
carefully away in his pocket—“ your son, Mr. 
Flick, presented the document I have shown you, 
this afternoon. Fortunately for him, he present- 
ed itto me. I saw the forgery at once; and I 
could have guessed it from the boy’s manner if I 
did not hold the proof in my hand. But there 
it was—in black and white. Now, Mr. Flick, I 
do not pretend to be better than my neighbors, 
and a notion came across me as I looked at that 
forged eheck. I told your son that the hour for 
paying money was past, but that he had better 
leave the check and call the first thing in the 
morning. He was afraid to object; so here I 
am, now, to await your decision.” 

“My decision on what, sir?” faltered the 
jockey. . 

“On your son’s life,” said the pretended 
cashier. 

“Ttis in the hands of the law,” murmured 
Flick, wringing hishands. ‘ O, Richard—Rich- 
ard! that it should have come to this! You I 
always thought the best—the best of boys. O, 
my God, but this is hard to bear!” 

“Your decision !” said Benosa, sharply. 

Flick looked vacantly up. 

“ Listen. Ihave told you I backed the field 
against the Favorite. If the Favorite wins, your 
son hangs! You understand that?” 

“ Snapdragon must win,” murmured the jock- 
ey. “He could do it in a canter.” 

“Not if he had half-a-dozen drops from this 
bottle down his throat,” said Benosa, drawing 
from his breast a phial filled with a dark-colored 
fluid. 

“Ttis pison!” exclaimed Flick. “ You would 
pison the ’oss.” 

Benosa uncorked the phial, and allowed a drop 
or two of the liquid to trickle into his own 
mouth. 

*« What is poison for horses is poison for men, 
Mr. Flick ; except for throwing him off his speed 
for four-and-twenty hours or so, the mixture is 
as harmless as mother’s milk.” 

“No, no! I wont do it, nor suffer you to do 
it. There stands the swiftest horse in Europe, 
and he sha’n’t be doctored. Keep off, I say— 
keep off!” and the jockey, snatching up the pis- 
tol, stood between Benosa and the stall. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

“Did you ever see a hanging?” muttered 
Benosa. 

The jockey shrunk backwards as though bitten 
by a reptile. 

“ Hinder me from giving this dose to the horse, 
and you'll see one that will interest you. Per- 
mit me, and by the time the news reaches Lon- 






and I presume he will not again try the experi- 
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ment of cashing it in a hurry.” 

The jockey groaned in bitterness of spirit. 
Benosa’s keen eye saw the inward struggle which 
was going on. 

“A gambler’s interests,” he said, “ora son’s 
blood—choose !”” 

But the jockey remained dumb. 

“0, Mary—Mary !” he murmured at length, 
“ that your boy—that our boy should have done 
this thing !” 

Benosa saw the direction of his thoughts, and 
skilfully availed himself of them. 

“ Richard is like his mother, is he not?” he 
inquired. 

Flick writhed in mute agony at the question. 
“It’s hard—very hard,” muttered the false 
cashier—" a favorite son, and an only son, and 
one that reminds the father of a dear one gone.” 

The jockey uttered a loud inarticulate cry of 
agony, and then fell on his knees. 

“Spare him! spare him! spare Richard! 
Spare my son!” : 

“ Then you consent ?” 

Flick bent his head in answer. His hands 
were stretched before his face. 

“Turn the horse in his stall,” said Benosa, in 
as cool a tone as though he were giving an ordi- 
nary stable order. 

The jockey quietly complied, undid Snap- 
dragon’s halter, and the docile animal, obeying 
his voice and the pressure of his hands, wheeled 
himself round, with his tail to the manger. 

“Now fetch the fantern.” 

Benosa spoke in the composed but decided 
tone of a man to whom command was habitual 

Again Flick mechanically obeyed, placing 
himself between the racer and his visitor. 

Benosa uncorked the phial. ‘Stand aside,” 
he said. , 

Poor Flick fiung his arm round Snapdragon’s 
neck, and then, shrinking from the piercing gaze 
of Benosa’s eyes, staggered to the corn-chest, 
instinctively supporting himself upon it, while he 
held the lantern so as to light his companion. 

“You swear it will do no lasting harm to the 
’oss 7” he exclaimed. 

“ You may enter him for the St. Leger, and 
win it too,” replied Benosa. ‘‘ Only you will be 
in the ruck to-morrow.” 

The jockey groaned aloud. 

“How am I to face Mr. Lorimer?” he gasped. 

“Are you responsible for the horse’s health or 
the horse’s humors?” answered Benosa. “It 
is enough for you, that having watched all night 
in the stable, you know that he has not had foul 
play?” 

Daring this brief c ion Snapdrag - 
gan to snort and move restively, as though his 
instinct told him that all was not right Benosa 
stood upon the near side, soothing him with word 
and touch ; all at once, with his left hand he 
grasped the nose and jaws of the horse. The 
animal snorted, flung aloft his head, but the long 
thin fingers of Benosa grasped its flesh like firmly 
screwed iron bars. 

“Open—brate! So, there!” he exclaimed, 
violently wrenching the upper jaw, and at the 
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THE NIGHT B THE DERBY. 

Sais Bi a , 
ing to it, and still holding the phial between its 
open jaws. 

The jockey stared wildly at the struggle. For 
a moment it was a terrific one—the horse plung- 
ing and snorting in its terror—and Benosa, with 
his long arms twined round its neck, and his 
bright black eyes flashing into those of the racer’s, 
dashed upwards and downwards, as the animal 
wildly flung about his head, and struck out alter- 
nately with his fore and hind legs. But the 
strife only lasted a moment. All at once Snap- 
dragon dropped down upon all fours—his ears, 
which were laid back, assumed their natural 
position. He breathed hard and quickly, and 
then became motionless in the stall. ‘ 

In 8 moment Benosa slipped from its side, Te- 
corking the phial. 

“The sedative does its work at once,” he 
said. 

He took Flick’s hand, it was trembling and 
moist with perspiration. 

“ T have lost the honesty,” murmured the poor 
jockey—“ I have lost the honesty I was proud on 
for them twenty years—I have sold a race!” 

““You have saved your son,” said Benosa, 
“ and you have read him a lesson. Henceforth 
let him count as enemies all who have not proved 
themselves friends.” 

The jockey looked at the false cashier won- 
deringly. 

“ Richard will explain the rest. He is not so 
guilty as you think him. You"may be a happy 
father yet-—a happier father than Iam. Fare- 
well. God forgive you and me, and all of us.” 

Turning to the door, Benosa rapidly undid its 
fastening and glided out. Flick followed in 
haste, but his mysterious visitor was gone. 

“ God help us,” said the jockey, turning back 
to the stable. “It seems like adream of the 
nig! ” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE DERBY. 

Tne great yearly festival of London is the 
Derby day. Christmas-tide brings its associa- 
tions and itsjoys. Easter inaugurates the spring, 
and Whitsun-tide crowns summer on her throne. 
All these are festive times—iimes of holiday- 
making and epochs in the story of the year; but 
the especial day on which London rouses itself, 
and pours itself forth beyond its bricken barriers, 
is undoubtedly the 25th of May, when the great 
race of England—of the world—is run on Epsom 
Downs. Describe the English, if you will, as a 
shopkeeping nation, a8 a peerage-worshipping 
nation, as a roast-beef-eating nation, or as a bell- 
ringing nation, their proper definition is a horse- 
racing nation. England alone worships with 
unbounded devotion at the shrine of the Tarf. 
In some countries racing is a passion—in others 
it has become a mode—but in England it is at 
once a rage, a fashion, a science, an art, a trade. 
Men give up their lives to it. Men study it as 
they would study an abstruse branch of philo- 
sophy. Men make and lose fortunes byit. The 
turf furnishes at once a matter of business and a 
game of chance. We devote our commercial 
energies to it. We lavish our gambling propen- 
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ed in every place and degree of our social system. 
Tt has its-partisans in parliament—its represen- 
tatives and its advocates in every department of 
public and domestic life. Developed by certain 
mental features in our national character, it has 
created new ones. It has its calendars, its jour- 
nals, its hand-books, its guides. It has fostered 
schools of literature and art exclusively its own. 
Nay, more; at a period of political disorganiza- 
tion it gave a party in the legislature a leader, 
ready cutand dry; and in the most matter-of- 
fact times the world has ever seen—times of stub- 
born facts and rigid figures—has not the turf 
furnished us with the only race of vaticinators 
who have ever found not only honor, but profit, 
in their own country—with those far-sighted 
soothsayers who, mounted on the tripods of 
journalism, prophesy the fate of sweepstakes, 
and announce the hidden destiny of horse-flesh ! 
This, then, is the Derby day, and Snapdragon 
is still the favorite! Every bridge leading from 
Middlesex to Surrey is a highway of that grand 
Pp which hes annually from London 
to Epsom Downs. That long jolting, rattling, 
glancing, glittering train of equipages, which 
could be poured forth by no city of the earth, 
save our own Island Capital—that interminable 
cataract of toiling, panting, perspiring pedes- 
trians, rushing forth in endless march—pushing, 
hustling, swarming—blackening the broad high- 
ways of the suburbs—blackening the winding 
roads of the open country—straying and strag- 
gling away from the main line, across fields, and 
in search of soft turf and yielding grass, fresh and 
grateful to hot and blistered feet—that wonder- 
fal annual Pilgrimage—that great British caravan 
on its annual journey to the Mecca of the Grand 
Stand—is in fall, roaring march. We need not 
here stay to describe the minutie of the pro- 
cession; we need not dwell upon the upsets—the 
collisions—the crushed panels—the slaughtered 
horses—the battles round the turnpikes—the 
general engagement before the Cock at Sutton— 
the shoutings and yellings of rural charioteers— 
the plungings and lashings of frightened and in- 
furiated steeds—the gibes and jokes, and flying. 
“ chaff,” bandied from pedestrian to equestrian, 
launched from britska and landau, and caught 
up by van and donkey-cart—all this has been 
done, and well done, again and again—is an- 
nually done, in fact—in the pages or the sheets 
of megazines and journals, which every year 
find a feature in the great racing festival of Eng- 
land, It will be enough to say that, on the 
present occasion, the throng, the crush, and the 
excitement, were as great as ever—that the usual 
array of dashing equipages smoked along the 
dusty road—that the usual number of slangy 
four-in-hands were “ tooled” down by knowing 
whips—that the usual number of creaking, lum- 





column of dust, noise, smother and excitement ! 
On the road to the Derby, or on the Downs, 
might be found, with one exception or two, all 
the personages introduced in this . Mr. 
Maggs, of the firm of Shiner and Maggs, 
had, indeed, chosen to manifest his contempt for 
the great racing anniversary by presiding on that 
day over the first annual meeting of the Society 
for Inducing the Ashantees to wear Nankeen 
Breeches ; but his partner, Mr. Shiner, was rat- 
tling along the road in a snug, open phaeton, 
drawn by a couple of mettlesome bays, and oc- 
cupied, besides himself, by one of the most 
dashing and agreeable wits of the Stock Ex- 
change—a gentleman who had invented more 
lies, in the way of getting the fluctuations of the 
funds to suit his own particular purposes, than 
had been ever perpetrated by the combined efforts 
of th¢Siplomacy and the press of Europe—and 
a couple of young ladies, presumed to be con- 
nected with the ballet department of one of the 
theatres, of very gay and flaming exterior, and 
such childlike simplicity that they never blushed 
or fidgeted at the most self-evident double entendre. 
Mr. Shiner had likewise given a holiday to sev- 
eral of the clerks—Richard Flick and Owen 
Dombler amongst the rest; but, to the intense 
astonishment of Owen, his friend had hung back 
from accompanying him. Dombler was there, 
however, in full rig, perched upon the top of a 
four-horse coach, beside his friend Spiffler, who, 
having made a decided rise in his profession of 
penny-a-line literature, had come out very strong 
in a second-rate weekly sporting paper as a Derby 
Prophet, and who, grounding the prediction on 
the information which he had received from 
Richard Flick through Owen, had finished his 


Prophetic poem, published the Saturday before, 
as follows : 
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Not far behind the flying chariot of the Derby 
Prophet rolled a low, open landau, whisked along 
by four thorough-bred grays, bestrode by the 
smartest of post-boys in the smartest of jackets 
and caps. It was occupied by three persons— 
Mdlle. Chateauroux, Mr. Grogrum, and Dr. 
Gumbey—who were proceeding in great and con- 
fidential amity together. For these three worthies 
could only afford to quarrel in the make-believe 
style—not that they did not distrust each other 
up to the very limits, and perhaps beyond the 
limits, of a good, wholesome, mutaal hatred, but 
so long as their interests pulled in the same way, 
the three strands of a cable could not be more 
amicably unanimous. 

“ They say, if he loses this race, hé’s a gone 
’coon,” said the manager; “ regular up the tree, 
and no mistake.” 

« Let us hope that these are but the malicious 
rumors of the’enemies of our good friend Mr. 
Lorimer,” replied the doctor, in his castor-oiliest 
of tones. 

“ Well, I don’t care, I don’t hold his paper,” 
rejoined Mr. Grogra “He has had his day, 
like any other dog ; tH@re’s people been cheating 
him long enough. When he's sucked dry, let 
him turn to and suck some one else ; that’s the 
way the thing is done; andI ought to know.” 

(And, to do him justice, so he ought.) 

“Nay, nay, Mr. Grogrum, hush now; re- 

member our dear friend here; you are positively 
quite unfeeling.” 
“Let him alone, mon cher docteur, let him 
alone,” said Mdlle. Chateauroux, in her foreign 
accent; “he’s a great, coarse man, who has no 
feelings and no delicatesse. Lorimer will win the 
race, I feel it here ;”” and she indicated her heart. 
“I know it, he must win; or, if he loses, and 
what you say be true, why then—” And she 
stopped and touched her eyes with a handker- 
chief, which appeared one bundle of lace. 

“ Well, mademoiselle,” said the manager, 
winking at the doctor, and affecting a voice 
broken by sympathy, “you were saying—‘ why 
then ??” 

“Why then,” exclaimed the lady, briskly 
twitching the handkerchief from her face—“ why, 
then— Ventre St. Gris !—as your English prov- 
erb says,‘ There is as good fish in the sea as 
ever came out of it !” 

And the sympathizing three burst into a loud 
laugh. 

The landau had hardly assumed its position on 
the Downs when Clement Lorimer appeared by 
its side. He was deadly pale, but his manner 
was as quiet and composed as usual. His ap- 
pearance was of course the signal for a volley of 





bering vans went jolting by—that the h fg 

ous mass of wheeled things, carts, gigs, phactons, 
buggies, cabs and masses of vehicles to which 
any name, or no name at all, can be properly 
applied, filled up, as usual, every interstice in 
the procession—and that the whole moving mass 
of men, women, horses, carriages, equestrians, 


“Ce vienux cheri Lorimer,” murmured the 
danseuse, leaning over the side of the vehicle, 
and whispering in her sweetest tones— We 
shall win—ne c'est pas? It is what you call 
‘safe?’ O, I am in such a state of terrible anx- 
iety! Corbleu! I did not sleep a wink these 





and pedestrians, rolled on together—one long 


three nights.” 
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“Treall right, Lorimer, my boy?” said the | 
“manager. “Gad, we'd be broken-hearted if 
there was a miss; but all the knowing ones say 
the thing is safe.” & f J 

“T hope the knowing! ones; may be right,” 
said Lorimer, quietly. “ Minch bang# to-day 
upon a horse's sinews ;” ® he began ‘te com- 
pliment Mdlle. Chateauroux on the fashion of 
her parasol. j ; é 

He's down in the. month, Ghmbey,” whia- | 
pered Grogrum.  “ There’s a¢rew loose, de- 
pend upon it.” ae 

“I hope and trust our friend Snapdragon is in 
fall feather this morning!” said the doctor. 

“T hopé so, too. I see nothing wrong with 
the horsé.. Bat it does strike me that his eyes 
looked dimmer, and his motions were not quite 
so fiéry this morning as usual.” 

ey and Grogrum exchanged glances. 

Tell me, Lorimer,” whispered Mdlle. Cha- 
teauroux, ‘there is nothing wrong?” 
“Absolutely nothing. “But one has all sorts of 


__ whims and fancies when one is jaded and excited. 


I took it inté my head, for example, this morn- 


) ing iat Flick, the jockey who is to ride Snap- 
_» Gragon;tooked flurried and confused. I can 


hardly tell what made me think so, but I did.” 
“ Pshaw! You are tormenting yourself. Sacre 
blue! ‘Is he still as confident 48 ever?” 
“Tn words : but the tone seems altered.” 
“Pooh? Yon are nervous. There, go drink 
a glass of sparkling Moselle. That wicked doc- 
teur has stolen one out of the hamper already, on 
purpose to pledge to Snapdragon.” 
But here the saddling bell rang, and Lorimer 
hastily left them to be present at that important 
y in the paddocks. In a short time the 
peting horsés appeared one by one before 
the Grand Stand. The crowd pustied and hust- 
led in their eagerness to see and criticise. Opin- 
ions and hopes were loudly bandied about. 
Books ‘were re-operied ‘to'enter final bets. Pro- 
found amateurs of horse-flesh discussed action, 
“blood, and bone. Mounted jockeys received 
final hints and instructions from their backers, 
and the limbs of the competing horses were 
~ chafed, and their ‘nostrils sponged for the last 
time. A loud shout proclaimed the appearance 
of the Favorite; and the noble animal; with its 
arched, glancing neck, its thin, finely-chisetled 
head, its widely-dilated nostrils, and sinewy, stag- 
like legs, paced ‘proudly out upon the tarf, be- 
coming an immediate cenfre of interest and 
admiration. Flick was already in his saddle, 
bearing himself as though he were part of the 
animal he bestrode. ' 

“Here, Flick,” said Lorimer, “let me feel 
your hand.” 

« Tt’s steadier than most upon the Downs, sir,” 
replied the jockey, putting his hand within that 
of his employer. It did not tremble certainly, 
bat it was elay-cold. 

“ You look very pale, Flick,” said Lorimer. 

“ Watching, sir. I haven’t had over-much 








sleep lately, and I was werry nervous last 


night.” 


The owner of the Favorite looked Jup@ And 


— Se 
-~-ipo your best—man and horse.” 


In half-an-hour after this the start was momen- 


tarily expected. There was the dead hush of 


expectation, gradually wrought up to its highest 
pitch, over all that vast assemblage; the course, 


like a bright, broad, green riband, stretched. 


down between two masses of breathless human 
beings. Nota face but was either preternaturally 
pale or preternaturally flushed. People grasped 
each other’s hands and strained their eyes till 
their heads grew dizzy. Everybody was on tip- 
toe—everybody pressing forward—everybody 
looking towards the same point, the famous Tat- 
tenham Corner. All at once a throb, like a flush 
of moral electricity, passed through the crowd. 

“ They’re off!” 

There was a movement—a wave, 80 to speak, 
rolled through that human ocean—those behind 
were pressing on to the front. Then came a 
moment of noisy turmoil. ‘“ Keep steady!” 
“Down in front!’ Hats off!’ “Harrah!” 
Hush !” and the murmur subsided. 

A cluster of horsemen were seen at a full gal- 
lop dashing over the ridge of the eminence to the 

* right. 

“ Here they are !”—« They’re coming! they’re 
coming !”’— Harrah done of those inde- 
finable, indescribable noises, whjch none but an 
excited crowd can produce, rose with a mighty 
murmur into the sammer air. 

At that moment, the point where the broad 
green course forms a portion of the horizon near 
the corner, became, as if by magic, datted with 
the hurrying figures of the racers. The next 
moment they were careering down the course, as 
it seemed, in a cluster. 

Then the low, universal murmur rose and 
swelled into a loud hoarse roar, and voices, fran- 
tic with excitement, shouted and screamed their 
hopes and fears. 

“Whiteand Pink! Whiteand Pink! Where’s 
the Favorite?” ‘Red is leading! Hurrah! 
Red! Red! Tom Titforever! Where’s Snap ? 
Where’s White and Pink?” “Hurrah, Red!” 


“No, Blue! give it ’em, Blue! Go it, Jim 
Crow!” “My G—! the Favorite’s in the’ 
ruck! Red! Red! Red! Harrah!” “Blue 


does it! Blue does the trick !”"—‘‘ Red! White 
and Pink! Blue! Here they are! Hurrah! 
hurrah! hurrah!” 

And amid one loud, universal, roaring shout, 
and speeding, fleeting, impalpable as a vision of 
the night, there shot past hundreds of thousands 
of dazzled eyes a dozen of careering horses, 
flying at a speed which made the eye dazzle and 
the brain whirl, and beating the turf with their 
hoofs like a loud, fast roll of daums! 

It was over in a moment: the Derby was lost 
and won! 4 

Instantly the spectators on either side burst 
the barriers of rope, and the course was obliter- 
ated by a rushing, shoutizg, jostling throng. 

“Tom Tit had won!’—“Jim Crow had 
won!” “Babbly Jock had won!” So an- 
nounced a discordant babble of voices. 

“ Hush! there's the figures!” 

Jim Crow was placed first, Tom Tit second, 
the Favorite—nowhere ! 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE LOSSES. 


As soon ‘as Clement Lorimet was aware that 
Snapdragon had lost the Derby, he retired alone 
into a private room attached to. the betting ac 
commodations of the Grand Stand, and locked 
the door. As he moved towards the table, his 
eye canght the reflection of his qwn features in a 
mirror hanging on the wall; he paused, and 
gazed upon the glass, then, flinging himself into 
a chair, muttered : 
“The first time I have seen in a mirror the 
face of a ruined man.” 
Then pressing his clenched hands against his 
forehead, he leaned back and mused. 
All around him rose the loud murmurs of the 
crowded race-course ; the tramp of hurrying feet 
shook the structure in which he sat. He heard 
his own name londly demanded, and from time 
to,fime the door wag. xudely knocked. by applt- 
cants for admission ; but he never stirred or gave 
token of his presence. A mean spirit might 
have guessed that the waking dream ofthe rhit- 
ed turfite turned on pistols and deadly drugs, 
but the firm mind of Lorimer gave way to no 
such morbid fancies. The rudeness of the shock 
only proved the strength of the sinewy springs of 
his intellect. It was his first misfortune; fora 
moment he staggered under it, then he grappled, 
he wrestled with it, and many minutes had not 
flown ere the big spirit of the man rose the con- 
queror from the strife. 
A first misfortune is often the tarning point of 
life. If there be nothing in you, down you go— 
crushed ; but if there be the dormant stuff which 
hereafter will make a good, great, Than, 
then be thankful for the shock ; and as you rise 
tothe battle, as you feel every medtal muscle, 
every bit of sinew in your mind, swell and stiffen, 
and strengthen for the fight, why, thank God for 
the rough stimulant—jamp bravely to your feet ; 
reflect that you must put down your misfortune, 
or it will put you down ; and ‘then, 
quered in your own brain—and if you 
we have sketched, conquer your i 
proudly to the very summit of the opposing Woe, 
trample it down beneath you, an@ feel that you, 
a man—erect upon the ruins of « Hostile citeum- 
stance—stand, conquering and to conquer, a 
od upon a prostrate Titan! = re 

‘ If Clete Lorimer did not speak these wotds, 
he felt dimly; "yet intensely, the thought h 
these words convey; and as that thought illu- 
mined his soul with a flood of burning, purifying 
light, he felt, for the first time in his the fall 
innate dignity of mind. An instant ‘more, and 
he was almost grateful that he had lost the 
Derby. _ = 

“Strange!” he murmured, “but. since last 
night a presentiment ftat-my life is entering on 
a stage of storms has taken hold of me. It is 
not fancy—I am cool, perfectly cool, and can 
look steadily in upon my soul. It is the warn- 
ing shadow of coming events which darkens it. 







enough in gilded sloth, careless of all but the 

or the pl of the hour. Now 
for a plunge into the icy current of a struggling 
life, now to try if its waters will not brace me to 
dare—to do—ay, and to suffer !” 

Ina few moments Lorimer had settled his 
plans. He would go to sea for one week in his 
yacht, in order to enjoy perfect solitude, and to 
refresh and re-invigorate- his physical powers. 
Then he proposed to return to town, manfally 
face his disasters, examine into his affairs, and 
find, if possible, the clue to the secret of his 
birth. As soon as he had settled this in his 
mind, he rose, glanced at the glass, and then 
proudly murmured to himself: 

“No, I have seen many, but I never saw the 
face of a ruined man so calm before.” 

As he continued almost instinctively to gaze 
upon the glass, he saw that it reproduced another 
face besides his own. Framed, as it were, in the 
window opposite to the mirror, was the head and 
upper part of the figure of a man. The fea- 
tures were distorted with a wild expression of 
demoniac triumph, and the black eyes glared 
and sparkled beneath the bushy gray eyebrows. 

“A winner by the race,” thought Lorimer. 
“Luck seems to have turned his brain.” Then 
he saw that the man was gazing through the 
window at the reflection of his (Clement’s) own 
features in the mirror, and it struck him that the 
mad expression of gratified hate, which glared 
from the face of the stranger, appeared to fade 
away as he contemplated the calm features re- 
vealed to him by the glass, until at length all 
indication of strong passion—passion perhaps 
occasionally uncurbed by the bond of reason— 
had passed away, leaving the bright eyes illumin- 
ed only by the light of intellect, and the features 
noble in their calm placidity. For a moment 
Lorimer, as though fascinated, continued to gaze 
upon the two faces reflected in the mirror; his 
own, pale and young; the stranger’s, pale and 
old. Both pale, and both—ha! what a thought 
flew through the startled soul of the gazer !—both 
similar in feature and in expression—the one 
the young version of the other—as it were the 
faces of father and son. The vision lasted but 
for a-moment. Lorimer felt again that fore- 
boding of coming events, that definable stir 





Up to this time my hopes have not known a dis-.; 


not knag pasos 
? am glad of it. I have lived long 


have the advantage..I:have the knowledge! 
Ha! I have the sun!” 

As the old man pronounced these words he 
flung alofé his arms witha passionate gesture. 
Immediately a voice ded in his ears : 

“ Now, then, ld Shandrydan! are you going 
mad for grief because you've lost a glass of 
braindy-and-water on the Derby ?” 

“ There’s only one specific,” remarked another 
yoice, in a tone of drunken gravity—“ there’s 
only one specific against sorrow occasioned by 
the loss of bets, and that is, to hug yourself in 
the conscioasness that you can’t pay them; I’m 
embraced in that species of hug myself.” 

The question and the advice came from the 
‘Box-seat of a four-in hand coach, and on that 
box-seat were stationed Owen Dombler and his 
friend Mr. Spiffler. The former, not laving lost 
sufficiently to take away his appetite, was eating ; 
the other, being about as much ruined as a gen- 
tleman not possessed of eithér landed or personal 
property could be, “was drinking. The natural 
consequence was that the clerk was sober and 
ithe prophet drunk. As may be supposed, how- 
ever, the object of their remarks paid little atten- 
tion to them, and the next moment they were 
“ chaffing ” somebody else. 

Meantime Lorimer stood motionless by the 
window in his solitary room. A rapping at the 
door caused him to unlock it, and De Witz en- 
tered. The captain’s face was partly flushed, 
partly pale, and his hand trembled very much. 
He sank down into a chair, and looked at Lori- 
mer with a fixed stare. At length he spoke: 
“V'm off! By Jove! is not itasmash? U P, 
and no mistake!” And the captain uttered a 
long, loud whistle, which gradually subsided into 
a species of whine, the which dying away in its 
turn, the performer finished off with a discordant 
bugst of song, the words keeping some sort of 
hobbling time to the good old tune of Malbrook, 
in this wise— 





Brussels—the sanctuary—the free ‘city of ‘our 
modern deys—I salute thee! “Any. commands 
for the Montagne de la Cour?” 

It was quite easy to see that Captain De Witz 
had soughtdor consolation under his ‘misfortune 
at the same source to which the ingenious Spiffier 
had applied. 


halfa tumbler of wine from a decanter on the 
table, “drink, man! sorrow is as dry as a lime- 
kiln in the Great Desert.” i 

_ Lorimer took up the wine and looked at it. 

“How do I know,” he thought, “ but that the 
fiend which is besetting me may not now lurk in 
that crystal?” Then he threw the glass with its 
contents into the fireplace, and poured out and 
drank a tumbler fi clear water, “ There is 
nothing so cowarg\y,” he said, “as Dutch 
courage.” “ge 

A » 
in an instant the door was burst violently’ open, 
and from the midst of a shouting, struggling 
group, Sir Harrowby Tramps dragged Flick 
forward upon the floor. The coarse, pimply fea- 
tures of the baronet were purple and swollen 
with passion; the foam he had churned lay in 
flakes on his thick, worm-like lips; his dress was 
soiled and disarranged ; and his brown, brawny 
hands, glistening with rings, were twisted in the 
neckcloth of the poor jockey, who, with his white 
and-pink jacket almost torn from his back, had 
evidently been dragged violently along by the 
maddened turfite. 

“Shame! shame! Let go the man! Shame!” 
shouted the crowd who mustered about the door. 
“Shame! Where’s the police? Where’s the 
stewards? Is a man to’ be throttled for losing a 
race pe 

“Back, ye curs! Back with you!” roared 
Sir Herrowby. “He’s sold the race—he did!’ 

“For shame, Trumps !” said Lorimer. “ Un- 
loose your grasp !” 

The baronet stared at him. 

“T tell you he sold the race!” he said between 
his grinding teeth. 

“ Hands off, I say, or—” 

“Well, then,” thundered Trumps, “ there !” 
and he pushed poor Flick violently away, and 
glared at him ashe stood pale and panting, and 
rolling his eyes wildly about the room. , 

“Tramps, gre you a man—a gentleman? 
Be cool—be cool, sir! If money has been lost, 
honor is still at stake.” 

“O!” roared the excited gambler, still glar- 
ing at the jockey. “ O, if this country was like 
Russia, and you were one of my serfs, O, by 
George, wouldn’t Europe ring with what I’d do 
to you!” 

“Sir Harrowby Tramps,” interposed Lori- 
mer, “ youarein my room You talk to a per- 
son in my service, not in yours. Be silent—or 
leave us!” 

There was a hum of approval from the spec- 
tators. Trumps, perceiving that he had no sup- 
porters, grumbled out some inarticulate oaths, 
and flung himself heavily into a chair, wiping 
the perspiration from his hot, flashed face, _ 

“Well, Flick,” began the calm, rich voice of 
Lorimer, ‘‘ we made ourselves too sure, you see. 










within him, as though his soul, forewarned from 
without, was girding up its loins for great deeds 
or great suffering. Then making a desperate 
effort he wrenched himself round towards the 
window—the man was gone. He rushed to the 
casement, flung it open, and looked out, but 
hundreds of figures were moving restlessly back- 
wards and forwards. Many faces were there, 
but the strange old double of his young features 
was nowhere to be seen; so with flesh, which in 
spite of himself crept and shuddered, he shut 
down the window. 

As he did so Raphael Benosa turned the 
corner of the Grand Stand, and as he pushed his 
way amid the crowd muttered to himself : 

“So—a calm voice and a strong soul. With 
the brave the first blow is not haifthe battle. Be 
itso. I hate to fight—sapling to steel. Now it 
will be blade to blade, and hilt to hilt. Yet I 





Snapdragon was a good horse, but not so good 
as we thought him.” 

The jockey made a mighty effort to speak, 
but there was a big swelling in his throat; and 
he moved his lips and gesticulated, but no voice 
came from his chest. 

“T trusted you, Flick,” continued Lorimer. 
“TI trusted you yesterday, and I trust you to- 
day. I know it was not your fault.” 

The jockey wrung his hands and shook his 
head. 

“Ah,” said Lorimer, “ not yours! Well, and 
whose was it?” 

Just at this moment the jockey uttered a loud 
exclamation. Lorimer, we may mention, was 
standing with his back to the mirror, looking to- 
wards the window, and the jockey fronted him. 
Consequently, when the stranger, w0se appear- 
ance had already filled Lorimer with such strange 
emotions, passed again, as he at that moment 





“<- He won it fh & b 
Andgg, to 
Itu bet 4 , y 
And wi away!” a 


“That's the time of day, eh, Clem? Brasels, 


“Here, Loritier,” he continued, pouring out’ 


z of Faeroe 


did before the casement, the owner of Snap- 
dragon saw the reality of that vision in the glass, 
on which the eyes of the jockey were fixed at 
the moment he uttered the involuntary cry Which 
proceeded from his lips. Again Lorimer sprang 
to the window—again he looked vainly for his 
extraordinary visitant. When he turned into 
the room, the jockey appeared to have d 
and partially manned himself. He was closely” 
questioned, first, as to the cause of his exelama- 
tion, but he gave no satisfactory reply. ‘“ He 
did not know what had made him behave so—it 
was involuntary—it was ner Sir Har- 
rowhy had used him so roughly. He had seen 
uothing in particular—nobody in particular He 
did not know why they asked him.” As to the 
race and the horse, Fiick’s answers, though per--| 








of deep feeling, appeared to Lorimer unsatis- 
tory. ‘‘ He was disappointed—of course he was ; 
so were many other people. These things did 
happen sometimes. He could nct help it—could 
not account for it; the race was lost, and there 
was anend of it. He hoped and trasted for 
better luck next time.” It was evident nothing 
more could be made of him, and so for the time 
he was dismissed. 

Lorimer then sat down and wrote a hurried 
note to Blane with respect to arrangements to be 
made for settling-day. As he wrote, Trumps 
and De Witz, who still remained, observed that 
at almost every second word he cast a keen, 
quick glance,at the window. When he had seal- 
ed his despatch Losimer stood-up and passed his 








”” he murmared, “I 
task lone. Trumps, De 
Witz, good-by.”” 
by -by!”’ said the baronet; “and for how 


ng ” Bs we & 

“TI know not,” geplied Lorimer; “ perhaps 
forever!” And passing out he left them staring 
at each other. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


THE FLY-BY-NIGHT. 
Heavise and rolling with 4 long, sickly mo- 
tion upon the successive ridges of a tumbling 
ground-swell, her timbers ereaking and cracking 


wholly, produced by the heaving of the waters 


the third magnitude. 


into the dim glare of the horizontally lying bel 


cure in the calm, is sitting on the low taffrail 


rises and leans upon the jerking tiller— 


and round for the last hour.” 


on the sea), a small constellation of three lights, 
in the shape of a triangle, with a very broad base. 
These appeared to be displayed on board a ship. 


we have indicated, but still rather to the left, 
burned, at a comparatively great elevation, two 
bright lights, one above the other; and right 
behind him could be distinctly seen adim, ruddy 
point of fire, lying low, but fixed and immovable. 
From these lights the mariner accustomed to the 
pilotage of the English Channel could at once 
fix the position of his vessel. The one high, 
bright tight burned in the market-place of Calais ; 
the intermittent, ruddy glow crowned Cape 
Grinez ; the constellation of three was displayed 
from the light-ship which marks the southern 
extremity of the Guodwin Sands; the two lights 
placed one above the other denote the buld 
promontory called the South Foreland; and the 
low, ruddy speck is the harbor light of Dover. 
Clement Lorimer’s cutter-yacht, the Fly-by- 
Night, is trerefore lying, tossed by the billows, 
in the Straits of Dover, about seven miles uff the 
English coast, and Clem-nt Lorimer himself is 
Standing by the steersman. 
“Go forward,” our hero said to his compan- 
ion, “and ask Captain Blockey to step this 
way.” , 
“T suspect we shall have it presently,” mur- 
mured Lorimer. “ Well, no matter; the Fiy- 
by -Night shall not turn tail to a Channel blow, 
like a fresh-water craft from the cruising-ground 
at Cowes.” 
He was interrupted by the approach of Cap- 
tain Blockey, the acting commander of the yacht, 
a Datch built old sailor, with a face browned 
and tanned by the suns and seas of every latitude 





fectly respectful, and given with every evidence | 


as she, wallowed in the deep trough of the sea— 
her canvass flapping im loud-sounding surges 
against the rigging which restrained it—there 
lay upon the restless ocean a small, jauntily- 
rigged cutter vessel, with sharp, wedge-like bows, 
and a long, low, graceful quarter. It is black 
night when we introduce our readers to her deck ; 
a lowering and gloomy night to a landsman’s 
eye, a threatening one to a sailor’s. The fitful 
breeze, which ‘has “blown in puffs all day, has 
taken off, and, with the exception of the slight 
movements and currents of air, partly, if not 


there is not a breath to stir the heavy, torpid at- 
mosphere which broods over the sea. Overhead 
all is pitchy dark, except occasionally when the 
Only on the southeastern 
horizon of the ocean is there a wide, palpable 
break in the dusky masses of cloud; there, a 
broad straight streak of dim, ruddy light stretches 
across the line of vision, in the midst of which, 
partially veiled by blurring masses of shifting 
and spreading vapor, the moon is surrounded by 
successive rings of murky halo, each getting 
paler and paler, until the outward circle fades 


of light, which rests, as it were, upor the saw- 
like horizon of the distant waves. All on board 
the cutter is hushed. The tiller is lashed amid- 
ships, and the steersman, whose post is a sine- 


swaying his body to keep time, as it were, with 
the motion of the vessel, and occasionally 1: 9k- 
ing anxiously out in the direction of the boding 
streak of light in the southeastern sky. Present- 
ly a man ascends the little companion; two steps 
bring him to the binnacle; and the steersman 


“Her head is west and by south now, sir,” 
said the latter ; “ but she has been boxing round 


The new comer looked abroad on all sides. 
Standing with his face to the westward, he saw lie. 
before him a bright, steady light ; a little to the 
right was aruddier and more distant speck of 
fire, which was now and then obscured; about 
eight points of the compass to the left might be 
seen, but only occasionally (when the catter rose 


Behind the observer, placed in the position which 





from the Line to the Antarctic Circle. For 
Captain Blockey had led a tolerably roving life. 
He had harpooned whales amid the icebergs, and 
shipped negroes from the Bight of Benin; he 
had groped his way throagh the Straits of Magel- 
lan, and smuggled opiam in China. The man . 
had passed a long life, which was nothing but a 
series of escapes from death. But Captain 
Blockey was tough. The yellow fever could not 
kill him in Cuba, and he had weathered through 
the plague in the Levant; he had onee had a ; 
wonderful escape from being roasted on the 7% 
white beach of a beauteous coral island in the. || 4 
South Seas, and had been all but snapped up by | |) 9) 
a shark in the middle of the surf at Madegs..” } 
Of course, Captain Blockey had served. mapy / 
masters. When he was a man-of-war’s man 0y | 
the coast of Africa, he had chased slavera, and’ 
when he sailed as mate on boatd’a dlaver ho~ | Fy 
had evaded men of-war. Many colofs had flown %, \ 
over the grizzled head of this sailor, of fortune. j 
He had knocked about iw the» Baltic under the. 
glaring flag of the Hanse Towns ; he had hoisted sp 
thé tricolor on board of the Brest lugger Le Coq 
Chantant, unfavorably know to many Keglish . 4° 
revenue cruisers; he had served the Spuwiwrd ~~ 
west of the Horn, aud the Datchman amid the 
spicy islands of the Indian Archipelago. Cap- 
tain Blockey had battled with Norwesters onthe 
banks of Newfoundland, in a clipper Yankee 
schooner, and seen white squalls amid the Isles 
of Greece in a trim Maltese speronare. There 
was no rig he did not understand, no language 
of which he had not a smattering of the naval 
terms, no Cape which he had not doubled, no 
roadstead in which he had not anchored. But 
Captain Blockey had not been so prudent as he 
had been adventurous ; he had made money like 
a horse and spent it like an ass; and so old age 
surprised him, unable to continue his longer 
and more perilous voyages, and fain to direct the 
coasting operations of a pleusure yacht. Such 
was the gallant tar whose opinion Lorimer now 
asked upon that all-important topic at sea—the 
weather. 
Captain Blockey pronounced decidedly in the 
matter. 
“Tn an hour, these swells will begin to comb 
white hair, and we shall be taken in a reef; an 
hour after, we shall be plunging bows under, 
with three reefs in the mainsail and a storm-jib ; 
and by daybreak, why, we'll either be lying to 
under a trysail, or scudding under next to noth- 
ing at all, as if the fiends were kicking us be- 
t Ud 
wep So be it,” said Lorimer; “it may be the last 
time I shall sail the cutter. We sha’n’t put up 
the helm till the Fly-by-Night can’t show her 
nose to it.” f 
“That’s it!” said the captain, in great delight, 

“ you ought to have been a sailor, Mr. Lorimer ; 
you’ve got the savor of the brine in you. You 
, | don’t think the sea is the sea till it begins to 
dance, and till the froth is flying like barm out of 
the lee scuppers.” 
So saying, and rubbing his hands with delight 


his_p: 
ockey walked forwa aT pat 
in readiness for the gale which he expected. | It 


was not long in coming. Lorimer, as he gazed 
anxiously out upon the dim, leaden sea, saw the 
bright belt on the horizon suddenly become clear- 
er and wider, and then white streaks glanced out 
upon the dull, dusky expanse of water. The 
wind was coming fast. A low, hoarse roar— 
the mingled sound of the moving current of air 
and of the combing and breaking crests of the 
+ | waves—made itself heard amid the plunging of 
the cutter and the wild flapping of the heavy 
canvass. 

“Stand fast! Here it comes!” shouted 
Blockey, grasping the tiller ropes; and he had 
» | hardly spoken when a damp column of cold air 
swept by the cutter, bellying out the canvass 
with a jerk, and wrenching the yielding mass, 
until it bowed heavily over before the shock. 
Recovering from the first impulse, the cutter 
struck her sharp bows into a rolling sea, driving 
the green water over her weather bulwarks, from 
the bowsprit almost to the mast; and then, rising 
gaily from the encounter, and pouring, by a 
heavy lurch, the fluid from her decks, the yacht 
moved rapidly on—her head kept towards the 
French coast, and as near the wind as she would 
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The captain’s prognostications as to the pro- 
bably increasing strength of the gale were amply 
verified. An hour had not elapsed ere the Fly- 
by-Night was leaping from sea to sea, plunging 
her sharp bows into the tumbling masses of 
water with shocks which made her quiver to her 
keel, and urged forward in the mad career bya 
tearing and struggling mainsail, diminished al- 
most to one-half its bulk by three reefs and a 
tiny jib, which was frequently driven bodily down 
into the water It was a wild scene for a lands- 
man’s eye; but a sailor, confident of the quali- 
ties of his craft, and aware that he had unlimited 
sea-room, would see nothing to excite alarm in 
the situation of the yacht. Above, all was black 4 
and starless, but the light eliminated from the } 
beds of sparkling foam, produced as each sea 
curled, combed, and burst, more than made up 
for the gloom caused by the density of the clouds. 
The gale itself blew with steadily increasing 
strength, the roaring wind, coming thick and 
heavy with the driving brine, caugbt up in pelt- 
ing showers from the summits of the waves. 
Captain Blockey, aided by the oldest sailor on 
board, was at the tiller, watching the run of the 
seas, and easing off the cutter's bows as each 
mass of tilting water swept foaming by her cut- 
water. Lorimer stood on the weather quarter, 
his arm twined round a creaking back-stay, strung 
to the tension of a harp-string, and his eye spark- 
ling with excitement as the little craft beneath 
him tossed and leaped, and tore through the 
water. For he enjoyed the strife of the elements. 
The unbridled storm without seemed an echo to 
the surging agitation of his own soul. The pre- 
sentiment that the stirring epoch of bis life was 
at hand had d d and i ified upon him ; 
and as the wind howled aloud, and the wet 
canvass struggled and surged against the resist- 
ing cordage, and the laboring yacht staggered 
and wallowed with roaring plunges deep into 
“each successive ridge of foaming sea, his working 
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led head of. this sailor. of fortune. ~ | § / 
.ed about im the-Baltie- under the. 
f the Hanse Towns; he had hoisted. 9» 
a board of the Brest, lugger Le Coq 
favorably know to many Kaglish . 4 
sers; he had served the) Spaniard ~~ 
Iorn, aud the Dutchman amid the 
of the Indian Archipelago. .Cap- 
had battled with Norwesters onthe 
.wfoundland, in a clipper Yankee 
i seen white squalls amid the Isles 
atrim Maltese speronare, There 
16 did not understand, no language 
had not a smattering of the naval 
pe which he had not doubled, no 
which he hud not anchored. But 
ckey had not been so pradent as he 
venturous ; he had made money like 
spent it like an ass; and so old age 
d him, unable to continue his longer 
rilous voyages, and fain to direct the 
erations of a pleasure yacht. Such 
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that all-important topic at sea—the 
Blockey pronounced decidedly in the 


our, these swells will begin to comb 
and we shall be taken in a reef; an 
we shall be plunging bows under, 
reefs in the mainsail and a storm-jib ; 
break, why, we'll either be lying to 
sail, or scudding under next to noth- 
as if the fiends were kicking us. be- 


‘t,”” said Lorimer; “it may be the last 
\l sail the cutter. We sha’n’t put up 
ill the Fly-by-Night can’t show her 


it!” said the captain, in great delight, 

‘\t to have been a sailor, Mr. Lorimer ; 

the savor of the brine in you. You 

the sea is the sea till it begins to 

’ till the froth is flying like barm out of 
ppers.”” 

g, and rubbing his hands with delight 





:3 for the gale which he expected. | It 


out upon the dim, leaden sea, saw the 
on the horizon suddenly become clear- 


‘lull, dusky expanse of water. The 
coming fast. A low, hoarse roar— 
d sound of the moving current of air 
» combing and breaking crests of the 
de itself heard amid the plunging of 
and the wild flapping of the heavy 





fast! Here it comes!” shouted 
grasping the tiller ropes; and he had 
ken when a damp column of cold air 
the cutter, bellying out the canvass 
<, and wrenching the yielding mass, 
owed heavily over before the shock. 
ig from the first impulse, the entter 
sharp bows into a rolling sea, driving 
water over her weather bulwarks, from 
rit almost to the mast; and then, rising 
na the encounter, and pouring, by a 
h, the fluid from her decks, the yacht 
pidly on—her head kept towards the 
»ast, and as near the wind as she would 





ptain’s prognostications as to the pro- 
veasing strength of the gale were amply 
An honr had not elapsed ere the Fly- 
was leaping from sea to sea, plunging 
» bows into the tumbling masses of 
h shocks which made her quiver to her 
urged forward in the mad career by a 
nd straggling mainsail, diminished al- 
one-half its bulk by three reefs and a 
vhich was frequently driven bodily down 
vater It was a wild scene for a lands- 
>; but a sailor, confident of the quali- 
- craft, and aware that he had unlimited 
, would see nothing to excite alarm in 
ion of the yacht. Above, all was black 


parkling foam, produced as each sea 
»mbed, and burst, more than made up 
‘oom caused by the density of the clouds. 
. itself blew with steadily increasing 
the roaring wind, coming thick and 
th the driving brine, caught up in pelt- 
ers from the summits of the waves. 
a Blockey, aided by the oldest sailor on 
as at the tiller, watching the run of the 


tilting water swept foaming by her cut- [7 
Lorimer stood on the weather quarter, 
wined round a creaking back-stay, strung 


excitement as the little craft beneath 
ed and leaped, and tore through the 
For he enjoyed the strife of the elements. 
ridled storm without seemed an echo to 
ug agitation of his own soul. The pre- | 
t that the stirring epoch of his lifewas 
vad deepened and intensified upon him ; i 

t 

t 





the wind howled aloud, and the wet 
struggled and surged against the resist- 
age, and the laboring yacht staggered 
owed with roaring plunges deep into 
essive ridge of foaming sea, his working 
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brain seemed to attune the mangled uproar into 
a grand prelude to the unknown events beneath 
whose shadow he was standing—into a fanciful 
and terrible overture to the drama of a struggling 
manhood ! 

Hours passed thus. The yacht had of course 
made several tacks so as to keep well away from 
either coast, and the glimpses caught of the shore 
lights, when the haze occasionally lifted from th 
water, showed that, although an ly 
weatherly craft, she was barely. holding her own 
against the combined fury of the wind and sea. 
Still Lorimer kept his position upon the weather- 
quarter, his drenched hair flying back from his 
face, and his features streaming with salt water. 

“What a look-out you’d make,” shouted 
Captain Blockey in his ear; ‘and to do it for 
the love of the thing, too !’”” 

“A light on the lee bow!” roared one of the 
men forward. 

“ You see you had better not trust me,” re- 
plied Lorimer. 

“It’s a steamboat’s light, sir, I think,” put in 
one of the hands at the tiller, bending down to 
see under the boom. 

And so it was. She was standing athwart the 
hawse of the Fly-by-Night, at half a cable’s length 
and the sails of the latter were accordingly shiv- 
ered to allow the steamer a wide berth. She 
was proceeding down Channel in the teeth of the 
gale ; battling her steady way, against wind and 
seas, as though endowed with a fixed purpose 
which neither gale nor waves could bend. There 
was something grand in the onward passage of 
that dusky mass, urged forward by a self-impell- 
ing power her bows diverging neither to the 
right nor the left, but keeping ever as it were 
steadily fixed to one unseen unknown point. 
The gazers in the cutter could .see that a great 
portion of her paddle-boxes had been rent away, 
and the huge revolving wheels flung the foaming 
water high into the air. Not a sign of human 
life was visible on board; but high above tl:e 
roar of wind and water the shriek of the escaping 
steam rang up into the air, and a long bright 
streak flying to leeward from the aperture of the 
waste pipe showed like a white pennant stream- 
ing forth upon the night. And so, plunging 
heavily on, tilting with sea after sea, and fling- 
ing the bufiled waves loftily aside, the steam- 
driven ship passed on her way and was seen no 
more. 

The gale was now near its height. It was not 

,/& storm of the first magnitude, but one of those 
stinging bursts of wild weather which occasional- 
ly.break in upon the gentle summer-time, and 
leave their handwriting on the shores in the shape 
of stranded coasters and capsized and foundered 
boats. The little Fly-by-Night behaved nobly, 
tipping like a duck over the wild ridges of angry 
water, bending under her close-reefed mainsail 
and storm-jib, so as to immerse three or four of 
the leeward planks of her deck in the buzzing, 
foaming brine; and sometimes, but not often, 
when she plunged at a combing wave taking in 
a ton or two of clear green water over her bows. 

It might have been about an hour before day 





—when tha darkness ic always maet.intensaa— }.tha 


that Lorimer, who still kept his station on the 
weather-quarter of the yacht, thought, as the 
catter rose upon the crest of a sea, that he caught 
a glimpse of a pile of white canvass standing 
out against the dark sky, and appearing to be- 
long to a large square-rigged vessel, careering 
before the gale, and pursuing a course which, in 
all human probability, would bring her right up- 
on the cutter’s broadside. Uttering a half stifled 
exclamation, he caught Captain Blockey’s arm, 
and pointed eagerly to windward. At that mo- 
ment they sank into the deep trough of the sea, 
and the foaming crown of the coming wave form- 
ed their only horizon. In an instant the yacht 
was of course again swung upwards, and then, 
apparently close upon them, roaring through the 
waves, and driving a huge double column of 
foam from her ample bows, appeared the dusky 
hull of a large ship, urged onward right before 
the wind by the ample spread of her courses and 
double-reefed topsails. She appeared to be bare- 
ly twice her own length from the cutter. Lori- 
mer saw the glitter of her copper as she rolled 
and her bows rose dripping from the sea. An- 
other second, and it would appear as though the 
huge, careering mass would have thundered 
down upon the tiny cutter, crushing her as fall- 
ing granite would crush an egg-shell. Forming 
a trumpet with his hand, Blockey uttered a roar 
which spread around above the hoarse uproar of 
the elements : 7 
“Helm a starboard! hard a sta-a-arboard— 
” 
a er grasped the stay with fingers as rigid 
as the rope they surrounded. The cutter fell 
“again into the trough ; but she could see the sails 
of the scudding ship broad upon the quarter. 

“A shave—for our lives—it’s touch and go; 
if we scrape c’ear, then I was not born to be 
drowned afier all !’” 

The words had hardly passed the captain’s 
lips, when lo! within a fathom of the cutter’s 
boom, flinging herself, as it were, on the tower- 
ing crest of a tremendous sea, there shot past 
them, amid the loud hissing roar of rapidly clov- 
en water, the massive bulk of a huge ship, with 
her glancing copper and dusky bulwarks, and 
dimly-seen fabric of masts and spars, and tense 
rigging, and bellying, struggling vanvass. Lori- 
mer involuntarily held his breath and closed his 
eyes; when he opened them the ship was but a 
half blurred mass far down to leeward. 

“Thank God,” he murmured, “ we are still 


+ afloat!” 


*T have had a good many close squeaks,” re- 
plied Biockey, “ but nothing ever closer than 
that. No thanks to the Yankee, though, that 
we are not at this moment inspécting the sea- 
weed some thirty fathoms under the keel.” 

“ You think the ship was an American, then?” 

“<A New Yorker—most probably a liner. Did 
you not see the equareness of his yards? The 
stars and stripes fluat over as ship shape crafts 
as any on the ocean.” ~ And the captain of the 
yacht, giving his German tinder a smart rub 
over adry spot of the bulwarks, set to work to 
light his cigar. 

In half an hour the pale gray of the dawn be- 
gan to shine upon the turbulent waters, and 


Captain Blockey gave it»as his opinion that 
about sunrise the gale would favor them with a 
parting salvo, wilder than anything they had yet 
experienced, and would then probably rapidly 
subside. The morning came, dim and gray; a 
pall of driving mist swept over the white crests 
of the seas, and reduced the visible circle of their 
horizon to a ring of about a mile in diameter. 
Of course no land was visible; but the cutter, 
whep the light came, was, according to Captain 
Blockey’s estimate, not very far from the place 
she had occupied the previous evening, before 
the coming on of the gale. It was then that the 
parting blow, which the weatherwise. captain had 
predicted, fell upon the struggling craft. There 
was a momentary lJal!, and the cutter rose on an 
even keel, while the wet mainsail flapped like 
thunder. Then suddenly the mist to windward 
was rent asunder, showing an expanse of water, 
not furrowed into the usual ridges, but one white 
tumbling bed of foam. In another moment the 
cutter, struck down as though by a powerful 
enemy, wallowed on her beamends, the sea 
pouring like a cataract over her weather bul- 
warks, and the tempest hurling through the air a 
loud hissing shriek, which rose over the deeper 
thunder of the waves. 

“Up helm!—hard up! Get her before it, 
boys!” roared Blockey from his post in the 
weather rigging, as soon as the water would al- 
low him to fetch breath. »A less lively craft than 
the yacht would probably have gone bodily down 
as she lay ; but every man on board was confi- 
dent in her splendid capabilities as a sea-boat. 
Nor did she disappoint them. Raising herself 
from the shock, and heavily onward, 
she felt and yielded Ise of the rudder. 
Then the bows fell o} the sea, and ina 
moment her crew felt the sharp pitching dig of 
a close-hanled vessel, changed for the buoyant, 
luxurious roll of a ship travelling with wind and 
Fea. 

“Ease off the main sheet!” ordered the cap- 
tain. The heavy boom swung away broad’on 
the beam, and the Fly-by Night, bounding for- 
ward like a racer, flew on in the very heart of 
the squall, chasing and beating the foaming seas 
as though ship and waves were living things, 
gambolling and speeding on together. 

“Up through the Downs, I suppose, Mr. Lor- 
imer?” said the captain, pitching his wet cigar 
into the sea. “ We'll be obliged to grope our 
way for an hour or so; but I think the worst is 
over, and the fog will lift before we’re much past 
Deal. Here, you forward—rouse out a lead- 
line!” and the captain seriously addressed him- 
self to the important busi of ding. 
Twenty minutes had scarcely elapsed when h 
confidently pronounced that the cutter had doub- 
led the South Foreland and was running into the 
Downs. The wind had gone considerably down, 
and the speed of the yacht had, of course, fallen 
with it; but the sea still combed and broke with 
great fury, and the mist still packed heavily up- 
onthe ocean. All at once a deep smothered 
explosion rolled over the water. Captain Blockey 
pricked up his ears, and stood motionless, with 
ment it was heard again, coming from seaward, 
and in a direction rather ahead of the cutter. 

“ Boat ahead, sir!” sung out one of the men 
from the forecastle. 

“ Boat on the starboard bow, sir!’ roared 
another. 

“ Ay, ay,” said Blockey, ‘‘it’s plain enough. 
Look, sir.” Lorimer obeyed, and saw two lug- 
ger-rigged boats, each of them carrying a mere 
rag of canvass on their foremasts, and a still 
smaller mizen-sail aft, rising over the white crest 
of the waves, and then disappearing, sails and 
all, in the troughs of the sea. 

“ There’s a ship on the sands. That was her 
firing ; and there’s two Deal men going off to 
her.” 

“Tf it should be the American who so nearly 
run us down last night,” suggested Lorimer, 
Blockey thought a moment, made a mental 
memorandum of the course which they were 
steering when the liner crossed their track at 
right angles, and then, lighting a fresh cigar, 
coolly said he should not wonder. Just then a 
third gun was fired to seaward, but this time the 
report appeared to come over the cutter’s quarter. 

“« We have passed her, whatever it is,” observ- 
ed the captain. 

“Port the helm, sir!—hard a port!” was 
shouted from the forecastle. ‘‘ There’s floating 
wreck just ahead.” 

The direction was obeyed, and, as the cutter 
diverged to the right of her course, a cluster of 
broken spars with a mass of tangled rigging rose 
upon the crest of a wave, so close to the bows 
that it might have been touched with a boathook 
from the forecastle. At the same moment the 
cutter rose high upon a sea, and Lorimer’s keen 
eye caught the flapping of female drapery amid 
the coils of cordage and the spli of broken 
wood. Springing on the low bulwark, and at 
the same time winding the lead-line round his 
arm, Lorimer, heedless of the cry which burst 
from every man upon the cuiter’s decks, sprang 
with one vigorous bound into the foaming sea. 

The water closed over his head with a surging 
crash; then he rose to the surface—the wreck 
was close to him—three desperate strokes, and he 
had grasped a tangled mass of blocks and cord- 
age and raised himself outof the water. He was 
right; a female figure lay in the midst of the 
wreck, clinging with a death-grip to a broken 
spar. An instant sufficed to unclasp her hold, 
to grasp her firmly in his arms, to cast round 
both of them half a dozen coils of the lead-line, 
and then to spring boldly back into the sea. 
The water surged and boiled around Lorimer as 
he half'swam was half-dragged to the cutter’s 
side, and the thunder of a chafing sea was min- 
gling in his ears with the rousing cheers of the 
crew, as he found himself on the deck of the 
yacht kneeling by the insensible form of a young 
and lovely woman, who lay wan and motionless 
before him, her long hair streaming over her 
shoulders, and her face, cold, bloodless, placid, 
the blue-veined lips of her eyes closed, her lips 
white, and still quivering, as it seemed, with the 
motion of departing life. 

“My poor one—so pretty and so young! Is 
she gone?” murmured Blockey, kneeling beside 














her,.and speaking in as plaintive a tone as could 
be assumed by.a voice which for fifty years had 
been accustomed .to shout in the teeth of hurri- 
canes. There was a pause. 

“No!” exclaimed Lorimer, gently raising the 
head of the insensible womau—‘‘ no! | By heay- 
en, she breathes !’”’ 





CHAPTER IX. 
AN AUTHOR IN SEARCH OF A SUBJECT. 


Mr. Ranson Spirrcer—his Christian name 

was John, but he called himself ‘‘ Ranson,” be- 
cause it looked better at the head of an article— 
returned from the Derby very tipsy, was assisted 
to bed by Owen Dombler, and woke next morn- 
ing with a rousing headache, and an abominabl 
swimming in his brain, which rendered a matter 
of some difficulty the perusal of a letter which 
arrived With the earliest post, and which contain- 
ed his dismissal from the honorable post of Sport- 
ing Prophet in ordinary, to that famous weekly 
journal, “The Time o’ Day.” This accident 
affected Mr: Spiffler very little; for being used 
to the chances and changes, the fortunes and 
misfortunes of war, which the Modern Literary 
Free Lance must put up with—as did his ancient 
prototype before him—he immediately addressed 
himself to search for another banner beneath 
which his services might be enlisted. Pending 
his success, however—divers pressing claims 
having to be attended to—Mr. Spiffler was oblig- 
ed to undertake a rather severe course of maga- 
‘gining, corresponding with country papers, fur- 
nishing the literary and dramatic matter for 
minor weekly journals, and so forth ; so that, by 
the end of a week, nobody will be astonished to 
learn that Mr. Spiffler’s ideas, though well spun 
out, were running somewhat short, and that oc- 
casionally, in place of writing, he found bimself 
drawing a series of cartoons of doubtful genius 
‘upon his blotting-paper pad. > 

It happened, at length, towards the afternoon 

of the day following the night the events of 
which have been detailed in the last chapter, 
that the author found himself perfectly aground. 
He had stiil an imaginative article to write, and 
not the ghost of an idea would rise at his bidding. 
He fidgeted on his seat, tried a course of new 
pens, made an experiment with note instead of 
post paper, flung himself on his face on the sofa, 
sat in extraordinary positions on chairs, and 
finally poured cold water on the back of his head ; 
but all in vain! For the time being, he was ex- 
hausted. The most desperate efforts could only 
evoke dreary platitudes, and little by little the 
ability to produce even those vanished, until, as 
Mr. Spiffler himself said, all his brain seemed 
melted down, and his skull was full of nothing 
but fog. Then, flinging down his pen, he caught 
up bis hat. “I'll walk this off,” he said to him- 
self; ‘nothing like a stroll for making you 
think.” And the next moment he was in the 
Strand. Mr. Spiffler stood a moment undeter- 
mined at the corner of the street which debouch- 
ed upon the great thoroughfare, and then turned 
east. He sauntered gloomily along, his eye 
PARES walk-—the familiar aden yews rwon 
street. The air and the chang<fof scene prow? 
ed their usual stimulating effecrs, An idea for a 
tale struck him. His eye brightened and his 
step quickened, as the subject grew and expand- 
ed in his vivifying mind. It was a complicated 
love story. The mutual attachment of hero and 
heroine commenced in Fleet Street; a necessary 
cause of misunderstanding was found in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard; and an unexpected incident 
thrilled upon the author’s brain in Cornhill. 
“ Good—decidedly good !” said Spiffler to him- 
self; and seeing an inviting tavern, he entered 
and regaled himself with a glass of stout, as a 
reward for his ingenuity. Then he continued 
his ramble; the tale prospered all along Aldgate 
and High Street, and Whitechapel, and he was 
not far from Mile-end gate when a most dramatic 
denouement flashed upon him. “ Bravo!” he 
thought; ‘‘I’ll have another glass of malt, and 
then be off home again.” But whether there 
was a screw really loose in the purposed wind-up 
of the plot, or whether the second glass of malt 
had rather a muddling than an inspiring quality, 
it so chanced that Mr. Spiffler found his brain 
rapidly becoming as hazy as before, and the 
strands of the tale as it were starting and un- 
twisting beneath his hand. Uttering a few in- 
ward expressions of more vigor than sanctity, 
the author pushed rapidly on, plunging from 
street to street, as though he were pursuing the 
fleeting, ideas of his brain. For nearly an hour 
he walked utterly at random—threading his way 
through labyrinths of mean streets, and occasion- 
ally crossing large thoroughfares, of an open and 
suburban character, with broad and partially 
unpaved trottoirs, and occasional rows of ancient 
elms, until at length, with an exclamation of 
disappointment at the non-success of his mental 
travail, he stopped short and looked about him. 





street. Close to him stood an unpretending 
bricken church, of poverty-stricken Gothic; and 
stretching along the way lay the churchyard, in 
which a man was digging a grave. Spiffler was 
tired, so, entering by the open gate, he sat down 
on a tombstone, and began to curse the hero and 
heroine of his tale for their ebstinacy in refusing 
to be worked into the plot which he had been 
constructing with so much useless toil. Then 
leaning upon an upright stone, he began mechan- 
ically to read the inscriptions about him. Amid 
the commonplace monuments around, one tomb- 
stone particularly excited the author’s attention. 
It was a round block of pure white marble, with- 
out a stain or flaw, on which, upon the eastern 
side, was engraved, in deep, black letters, the 
single word—TrevcupENn. Spiffler inspected 
the stone curiously, but it bore no other memen- 
to—not even # date or an initial. Then he sat 
down opposite to it, and began to muse. 

“ There’s a story connected with that stone ;” 
so ran his ponderings. “A single name—a fe- 
male name—a foreign name. I may as well 
pick up a hint or two if I can. I'll go and ask 
that fellow digging the grave.” 

And so saying—or rather so thinking—Spiffler 
walked off to the laborer. He was a squat, com- 
monplace-looking fellow, and as the author ap- 





He was in an unfrequented and shabby-looking. 





proached he stood breast-deep in the grave, lean- 
ing on his spade, 

“ Curious tombstone that,” remarked Spiffler, 
indicating the marble block. ‘You don’t hap- 
pen to know who’s buried there, eh?” 

“No, I don’t,” said the man, civilly ; ‘it was 
there afore me or my pardner worked this ground. 
I reckon it’s put on some one as ’ad a misfor- 
tune—a young lady, perhaps. You know”— 
andthe man winked significantly ; ‘the friends 
was close, likely, and didn’t want no names 
spoken of.” 

“Ah, not a bad guess,” said Spiffler. “I 
thought as much myself. .Poor girl! died of a 
broken heart! Treuc'sden'! what a funny name! 
there’s nothing rhymes; to it! And so no one 
knows anything about her ?” 

“ Yes, but there does,’ said the gravedigger, 
quickly. 

“Ah, who is that?” 

“An old gent, the rummiest old cove you ever 
see, as comes here most days in the week. He 
has fits—he has—sometimes—and falls down 
among the graves, a-hollerring and whooping 
like mad.” 

“Tell me,” said Spiffler, greatly interested— 
“tell me all you know abouttheold man. Come, 
Pll make it worth your while.” 

“ Yes; but I have told all.as I knows on—ex- 
cept, perhaps, that if he'd any friends they’d a 
been and locked him up long ago,” 

“I see,” said Spiffler, tapping his forehead. 

“ That’s about it, sir, and no mistake,” replied 
the gravedigger. 

“It’s clear—it’s quite clear,’ muttered the 
author, his thoughts running on. bookmaking. 
“« Treuchden—a Datch or Flemish name. Ah! 
yes !—of course—a young English student at— 
Lynden, perhaps —the Burgomaster’s danghter-— 
romantic. attacl lop rival in 
England—desertion—death—remorse and ulti- 
mate niadness of the seducer—with an epilogue 
about the tombstone! I see—it will do capitally !” 

‘Hush!’ exclaimed the gravedigger. “ Talk 
of the devil—here he is !’” 

And a tall old man came pacing amongst the 
tombs. ‘ 

“By heaven!” cried Spiffler; ‘ I’ve seen that 
face—I’ve seen that face before! Where was it? 
where could it have beon?” And he racked _ his 
brain to discover. 

Meantime Benosa walked straight to the white 
marble tomb, and stood before it in an humble 
attitude, as a'criminal might before a judg 











HUMMING BIRDS, 

Tho ruby-throat is very, casily tamed) and isa 
most loving and trustful creature. Mr. Webber 
has given a most interesting account of anuinder 
of ruby-throats which he succeeded’ in‘taming. 
On several occasions, he had enticed the living 
meteors into his room: by placing vases of tempt- 
ing flowers on the table, and adroitly closing the 
sash as soon as they were engaged with the flow- 
ers, but he hed always lost them by their dash- 
ing at the window, and striking themselves 
aguinst the glass. At last, however, his efforts 
were crowned with success, and’ “this time F 
succeeded in securing an unwounded captive, 
which, to my inexpressible delight, proved to be 
one of the ru>y-throated: species; the most splen- 
did and diminutive that comes north of Florida. 
It immediately suggested itsélf tome that a mix- 
ture of two parts refined Joafsugar with one of 
fine honey, iu ten of water, would, make about 
the nearest approach to the nectar of flowers. 
While my sister went to prepare it, I gradually 
opened my hand to look at my prisoner, and saw, 
: my no little ny omay a8 Well as suspicion, 
that it was actually * jum '—feignin; 
to be dead most Skiltalty. wie ley on aye 
= ionless, for some mi , daring which 

hed it in .b curiosity, I saw. it 
gradaally tess ng bright — eyes, and then 
close them slowly as it caught. my eye upon it. 
But when the meniafasrubeals iectale Pe might a 
drop was touched upon its’ bill, it came to life 
very suddenly, and in & moment was on its legs, 
drinking with eager gusto, of the refreshing 
draught from a silver spoon.”—Rutledge’s Natu- 
ral History. 











THE AFRICAN RHINOCEROS. 

The black rhinoceros resembles in general 4 
pearance an immense weg } twelve feet anda half 
iong, six feet and a half high, girth eight and a 
= feet. - of. the weight of half a dozen bul- 
locks ; its body is smooth, and there is.no hair 
to be seen! ekxceptiat thé tobe bt thé eats and the 
extremity of the tail. The horns of concreted 
hair, the foremost curved like @ sabre, and the 
second resembling a flattened cone, stand on the 
nose and above the eyes; in the young animals 
the furemost horn is the longest, w in the 
old ones they are of equal length, namely, a foot 
and a half or more; though the older. the rhinoc- 
eros, thé shortér are his horna, as they wear them 
by sharpening them against the trees, and by 
rooting up the ground with them when in a pas- 
Sion. .When.the rhinoceros is quietly pursuing 
his way through his favorite glades of Mimosa 
bushes (which his hooked upper lip enables him 
readily to seize, and his werfal, gtindérs to 
masticate), his horas, fixed loosely in his: skin, 
muke a clapping noise by striking one against 
the other ; but on the approach of danger, if his 


“quick ear or keen scent make him aware of the 


vicinity. of the hunter, the head is quickly raised, 
and the horns stand still and ly for combat 
,on his terrible front, .The rhinoceros is often 
accompanied’ by a sentinel to give him warning, 





seat. Spiffler watched him closely. Sharp 
twitches passed over his grim features, and now 
and then he bowed his:head, as thouzh ‘listening 
to an invisible speaker. Then he flung his arms 
wildly about, his lips moved fust as though he 
were muttering to himself, and his gaunt frame 
shook with emotion. Presently the church clock 
struck three. The stranger started, turned quick- 
ly round, made what appeared to Spiffler to be 
an obeisance to the tomb, and then, with a rapid 
motion, buttoned to his chin his long surtout, 
and walked away. 

“ There’s a old lunatic— just,” remarked the 
gravedigger. arecruaes 

ht. 
and stopped upon the pavement opposite the 
central door of the church. Here, as the chimes 
struck the quarter past, he was joined by Blane. 

“ Mr. Lorimer will be home to-night—he has 
written,” said the latter. 

“ To-night he will be homeless,” replied Be- 
nosa, in his usual calm, impassible manner. 

“He is bringing some people to London he 
saved at sea.” 

“Let him find a roof to shelter them. The 
legal possession of the Park Lane house now 
rests in me?” 

“Itdoes; all that was easily arranged. I 
could have made Lorimer sign anything.” 

“ Then, within an hour, my agents shall be in 
actual possession, and from them he shall learn 
that he is penniless. Is Sir Harrowby Trumps 
in London ?” 

“I believe so; but out of the way.” 

“Good! I have no more need of you at pres- 
ent. Go to Abington Street and sleep there.” 

The speaker waved his hand, and the twain 
parted without-further words. All turned out as 
Benosa had spoken. That night a post-chaise 
drew up at a house in Park Lane; admission 
was refused to the man who demanded it. There 
was a violent altercation. A crowd collected. 
It was dispersed by the police, and the post- 
chaise, with all its occupants, moved away. It 
stopped again at a West-end hotel, and from it 
descended a thin elderly man, a stout elderly fe- 
male, a young girl, exquisitely beautiful, but 
deadly pale, and a young man, who, instead of 
following the party who entered the hospitable 
portal, turned abruptly away and disappeared. 
At that moment the thin man said, with a strong 
American accent : 

“ Ne-ow, then, where is Mr. Lorimer ?”’ 

The stout lady echoed the inquiry ; the beau- 
tiful girl looked it. But no one could give any 
information on the subject. Clement Lorimer 
was gone. 

|TO BE CONTINUVED.] 

[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication.] 





FLOWERS IN WINTER. 

Now is the time for our lady readers to pre- 
pare for a succession of flowers in winter. And 
what more beautiful objects than these ?—what 
lends more brightness in the cosy sitting-room ? 
All that is wanted is a few pots, and a few roots. 
Take up some of your pinks, and transport them 
to the house, and they will bloom in the winter, 
and charm you with their fragrance; so with 
chrysanthemums. Then the heliotrope, kow ex- 
quisite the fragrance it imparts! And the deli- 
cate hyacinths ! who does not love them? Here 
are the directions for cultivating the latter flow- 
ers: ‘Place the bulb on the top, and fill the 
glass with pure rain or soft water, so as almost 
to touch its base. The glasses should then be 
placed in a perfectly dark, cool, but not damp 
sitaation, and in the course of three or four weeks, 
the bulbs will have become sufficiently rooicu, 
and may be removed to the light. In all cases 
a flower-stand or table close to the window is the 
most desirable position; nevertheless, the hya- 
cinth may be grown successfully on the mantel- 
piece, or on the centre-table Toom, pro- 
vided there be sufficient light.” —T7rumpet. 


a ifal green-backed and blue-win bird 
about the size of a jay, which sits on Sad of its 
rns. ‘ 





A GOOD WIFE. 

In the eighty-fourth year of his.age, Dr. Cal- 
vin Chapin wrote of his wife t=" My domentic 
enjoyments have been perhaps as near perfection 
as the human condition permits: She’ made my 
home the pleasantest spot to.mé on earth. And now 
that she is gone, my worldly loss is perfect,” 
How many a poor fellow would be saved from 
suicide, from the penitentiary and the gallows 
every year, had he been blessed with such a wife. 
“She made - home the pleasantest spot to me 
on rth. = a grand tribute to that wo- 
man’s love, and piety, and common sense ! 
Rather different was the ‘testimony of an old man 
a few years ago, just before he was hung in the 
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woman.” Let each wife inquire, 
‘1?”’—Hall’s Journal of Health. 


Housetoites Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Apple Fritters. 

Pare and core some fine large pippins, and cut 
them into round slices. Soak them in wine, sugar 
and nutmeg for two or three hours. Make a batter 
of four eggs, a tablespoonfal of rose-water, a table- 
spoonful of. wine, a tablespoonful of milk; thicken 
with enough flour, stirred in by degrees, to make a 
batter; mix it two or three hours before it is want- 
ed, that it may be light. Heaf some butter in; a 
frying-pan; dip each slice of apple separately into 
the batter, and fry them brown; sift pounded sugar, 
and grate nutmeg over them. — 











Yndian Meal Muffins, hs 

To a quart of meal pour boiling water, stirring 
constantly, until a thick batter; let it ccol; while 
warm, add a small teacup of butter, a teaspoonful 
of salt, and a tablespoonful of yeast, with two well 
beaten eggs; set it in a warm place for two hours, 
then stir it smooth, a ein small cakes on a 
griddle; when one #e isa rich brown, turn the 
other; lay them singly on a hot dish, and serve. 
These may be made without the yeast, and baked 
as soon as mixed. 


Oyster Fritters. 

Blanch some of the largest oysters you can get, 
but do not let them boil; strain the liquor, and sea- 
son with cayenne pepper and a few drops of essence 
of anchovies; make this liquor into a good thick 
hatter, using a little cream; have your stewpan, 
with lard, quite hot; then dip them separately into 
the batter, and fry them; use silver skewers for 
them; if not, dish on a napkin and fried parsley. 





Muffins. 

Mix a quart of wheat flour smoothly with a pint 
and a half of lukewarm milk, half a teacup of yeast, 
a couple of beaten eggs, a teaspoonful of salt, and a 
couple of tablespoonsful of lukewarm melted butter. 
Set the batter in a warm place torise. When light, 
butter your muffin cups, turn in the mixture, and 
bake the muffins to a light brown. 





Rice Pie. 

Take one pint of boiling water and a small cup 
of rice. Boil it until very soft, and then take it 
from the fire, and add a quart of milk, one nutmeg, 
and six eggs beaten toa froth; add sugar to the 
tasfe, and strain it through a sieve. Bake with an 
under crust, and, if you like, a few raisins. 
Cieaning papered Walls. 

The prudent housewife who, on account of “ hard 
times,” bas decided not to re-paper the sitting- 
room, as desirable, will find the old paper very 
much improved in app » by simply rubbing 
it well with a flannel cloth dipped in oatmeal. 





Coffee Cake. 

One cup of butter, one cup of sugar, three cups of 
flour, two eggs, half « cup of cold strong coffee, half 
a teaspoonful of soda, half a nutmeg, half a tea- 
spoonful each of cloves and cinnamon, one smail 





nutmeg, one pound of raisins. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
RETROSPECTION. 


eee 
BY E. B. ROBINSON. 


Ci ions of childhood, who sported with me 





"Neath the dreoping branches of yonder tree; 


‘Who,'hour after hour, in its pleasant shade, 


Stones for castle and turret laid; 


always a passport to all business relations, foreign 
ordomestic. Such had been the name of Brooks 
—nor had the son ever tarnished it. Unfortu- 
nately he had associated it, after his father’s 
death, with one he considered equally honorable 
—that of Marvin. Its owner was the descendant 
of men of unblemished integrity ; but he proved 
himself unworthy of his ancestors, and in his 
own fall had carried his partner down also. 


~~t16tl; Gtitéred the room. 











Your steps were buoyant and light as air, 

Your eyes were bright, and your brows were fair, 
And sunny your ringlets of glossy hair, 
Untouched by time, or sorrow, or care. 


How often we wandered in pastures wide, 

And in sunny nooks on the steep hillside; 

We gathered the wild flowers that clustered there, 
And wove fragrant garlands to deck the hair! 


As we joyously flitted then hand in hand, 

Like spirits astray from some brighter land, 

We dreamed not that Time, with his fast dropping 
sand 

Would ruthlessly sever our dear loving band! 


Friends of my childhood, O, where are ye now? 
The dust settles heavy on each radiant brow; 

And the grave's dim shadow rests gloomy and chill 
On those beautiful features, now rigid and still! 


There’s a group of dear faces beneath the elm-tree, 
With shadowy fingers they beckon to me; 

My life-boat is drifting on time's restless sea, 

And the wind and the tide bear me onward to thee! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE TWO BIBLES. 


BY MRS. M. A. NOWELL. 


Tne gaslight streamed gaily over the brilliant 
surroundings of a drawing-room in the heart of 
a large English city. In this room a lady, 
young and handsome, was sitting quite alone, 
and apparently waiting for some one. Every 
sound made her start, and each successive disap- 
pointment was painted visibly on her cheeks, as 
the sound died off in the distance without bring- 
ing the expected comer. She went to the piano 
and played a few bars of an opera; then looked 
over a portfolio of fine prints. Tossing these 
last aside with a gesture of impatience, she walk- 
ed back and forth through the splendid room, 
looking at each object uneasily, and as if it 
pained her. 

“I cannot think what has come to me to- 
night,” she said at last, throwing herself at full 
length upon a fauteuil. “If I were half as im- 
aginative as Edward is, I should think some 
misfortune awaited me, and that these strange 
feelings were the presentiment But I seem to 
be quite out of the reach of any great misfortune, 
unless something has happened to my husband. 
O, what a foolish woman I am, to borrow trouble 
when everything is, in reality, so little like it.” 

Hour after hour went by, and the bright eyes, 
weary with watching, closed in a calm and gentle 
slumber, which was broken by the sound of the 
door-bell, rung with a quick, fierce motion. The 
next moment a young man with disordered hair, 


The lady sprang up, rubbing her eyes. “Is 
that you, Edward?” she asked. “ Why, how 
late you are! Here I have been fancying all 
sorts of dreadful reasons for your stay. How 
could you leave me so long?” 

The words were spoken, not peevishly, but 
still with a little gentle reproach. Edward 
Brooks seemed to feel them deeply—more deeply 
than such light words deserved. 

“You may have to wait longer still, Helen. 
I have hard news to tell you, which will perhaps 
be of more consequence than waiting an hour or 
two in a comfortable room like this.” 

She sat perfectly still, with a face so white 
that it frightened him. 

“Don’t look so, Helen! Come and sit by me, 
and we will give care to the winds to night. Play 
something to me—something quite lively and 
stirring.” 

She saw that this sudden gaiety was all forced, 
and she felt yet more frightened than before. 
She remembered the fancies that had crowded 
upon her mind that evening; and, looking at 
him, the thought came that Edward had lost his 
reason. His clothes, ly so nicely arranged, 
were dusty and disorde his hands were stain- 
ed with ink, and his whole appearance was very 
different to the stylish, scrupulously neat gentle- 
man who had walked away so proudly at noon, 
knowing well whose eye was watching him from 
the drawing-room window. 

Terror now had full possession of her, and she 
ran to her husband, laid her hand beseechingly 
on his shoulder, and gasped out a hurried request 
that he would tell her what had happened. 

“ Are you able to bear it?” he said, in a softer 
tone than he had yet used. 

“Yes; tell me now—anything is better than 
this dread.” 

“Well, then, we are beggars, Helen; that is 
all—only beggars.” And he smiled such a 
ghastly smile that Helen shuddered, believing 
that his wits were leaving him indeed. Remem- 
bering that he had taken nothing since noon, she 
went herself to the supper table and brought a 
biscuit and some tea, playfully feeding him, 
against his protest that he wanted nothing. 

“Now tell me all, calmly, Edward,” she said 
softly, and with her hand nestled within his own. 

He plunged into the subject at once. His 
partner in a heavy mercantile concern had gone 
off with everything, involving the firm in débt to 
the amount of thousands of pounds more than 
all their property. Everything was gone—not a 
penny remained. The house they were living in 
was not their own, and every moment they sta; ed 
there—every day that they should keep their ser- 
vants, was an injustice. 

The strong man even wept as he recited all 
these dismal details. Helen was calmer, because 
she could not take in all the trouble and disgrace 
at once; she did not know how proud and sensi- 
tive her husband was, when the name, so long 
kept from reproach in a great mercantile house, 
becomes associated with evil report—the name of 


Helen tried her best to comfort him, but in 
vain. He could not be persuaded even to go to 
bed, but sat up all night writing, as he had been 
doing at the counting-room since noon. 

The ‘morning dawned upon two miserable, 
haggard beings, for Helen had shared his labors, 
sealing and directing his letters—hopeless ones, 
alas! for Edward felt that no one would believe 
his asseverations of ignorance, since Marvin's 
name had hitherto stood as good as his own. 
When morning came he called in the servants, 
and manfally told them all, distributing among 
them the money he had kept in the house for 
that purpose. He dismissed all, save one woman 
who was brought up by his own mother. Her 
he intended to provide for in some way—he 
hardly knew how. 

Helen Brooks was the daughter of a poor 
man; but by the kindness of a relation, now no 
longer living, she had received a good education, 
and had mingled in a circle above that in which 
her father could have placed her. Here she met 
Edward Brooks, and her beauty, her grace and 
talent made a speedy impression upon him. He 
had helped her father to rise from his obscurity, 
and it was fair that he should now be willing to 
give Helen the protection of a home until he 
could master these difficulties of his own position. 

Edward’s first thought was to enter the British 
army, then in India; and he felt that a woman 
so beautiful as Helen, should not remain unpro- 
tected during his absence. 

Mr. Bingham, however, was a selfish man. 
He was deeply disappointed at Edward’s misfor- 
tunes. They robbed him of all the prestige 
which a rich son-in-law had given his own cir- 
cumstances. He dwelt upon the late failure as 
something injurious to himself, forgetting that 
Brooks had raised him from his former poverty. 
He consented ungraciously to the care of Helen, 
and hinted pretty strongly that her husband 
ought to save enough from the wreck to enable 
her to live in mach the same style as before. It 
was another stab to Edward, this unworthy treat- 
ment; but he made the best of it. He gave up 
the house and furniture, keeping back nothing 
but the few keepsakes that were presented upon 
their wedding day, and Helen’s wardrobe. 
Among the former were two Bibles precisely 
alike, of a unique style of binding, which had 
been the sole presents of the newly married pair 
to each other. They were small in size, exquis- 
itely printed and richly gilt, forming the most 
beautiful ornaments of their library. These were 
selected from the books there, and Edward’s, 
with the simple inscription “From Helen,” was 
the companion of his travels to India; while hers 
was as carefully cherished as his gift. 


“ as getting on bravely in @ soldier's 
life. He trusted that whatever shame she might 
feel in his mercantile career, she would have oc- 
casion for none in this. She answered his letter, 
reporting herself as very comfortable in her fath- 
er’s house, except the one thought of her father’s 
continued and increasing selfishness. 

A long time went by, bringing terrible and 
heart-rending accounts from India, but no tidings 
of Edward. At length Mr Bingham came into 
Helen’s room one morning, and brought her the 
dreadful intelligence of her husband’s death. 

How dreary and desolate was Helen’s life after 
this no one can imagine, save those who have 
gone through the same ordeal. She kept her 
room for months, until her father pressed upon 
her the necessity of mending her broken fortunes. 
About this time he introduced to his family a 
Captain Claussen, a man who had become very 
wealthy by inheritance. Having no mother, 
Helen was forced to do the honors of the house, 
and the rich sea-captain was struck with the 
beauty that her widow’s weeds could not hide. 
When a year had passed he offered his hand, and 
Helen, thankful to escape from her father’s 
grudging maintenance, married him and left 
Englund for the United States. Here Captain 
Claussen soon died, leaving Helen in New York 
& young rich widow, with sixty thousand dollars 
in her own possession. He had been kind to 
her, and she mourned his loss. She remained in 
New York, not choosing to return to her father’s 
ungracious protection, since she now felt compe- 
tent to protect herself. 








On a beautiful September day one of the New 
York judges sentenced a man to three years’ im- 
prisonment for the crime of forgery. He was 
taken to Sing Sing, where he was visited by sev- 
eral people who had become interested in his 
case. He was a tall, gentlemanly-looking man, 
with the remains of a noble bearing about him, 
but marred by the appearance of dissolute habits. 
Among his visitors was a person whose profes- 
sion was that of a newspaper reporter. To him 
the prisoner gave a beautiful Bible, saying that 
its elegance made it an unfit ornament to a jail. 
He sighed at parting with it, and observed that 
he gave his wife one like it when they were mar- 
ried, and that this was her gift to him. 

“The value of the gifts is destroyed to both,” 
he said, “for she is married to another.” 

“How!” asked the listener, “ married while 
you live! Were you divorced ?” 

“No. It is a long story, my friend, but I will 
tell you the heads of it, since you look so inter- 
ested.” 

“T am so, indeed. Pray tell me all.” 

It need not, be said that the prisoner was Ed- 
ward Brooke himself. It was the father of Helen 
who had forged the account of his death, that she 
might marry again. Her husband’s truly loving 
heart was almost broken by hearing of her mar- 
riage. He became dissipated, reckless ; commit- 
ted some offence, for which he was held to a 
court-martial, and was discharged from the army. 
Pride, ambition, everything which he most val- 





father and grandfather, hitherto unspotted, and 


ued in his own character, were swept away by 





the one terrible thought, that Helen, whom he 
had loved dearer than his own soul, had forgotten 
her vows to him, and forsaken him for another. 
That she was in the United States, and in the 
same city with himself when he committed the 
forgery, was a thing of which he never dreamed. 
He pictured her in England, the happy, prosper- 
ous bride of another, careless of him, and per- 
haps with children playing about her feet—Hel- 
en’s children calling another man their father! 
It was a desolate heart that Edward Brooks car- 
tied in his bosom. Let no one condemn him ut- 
terly until he has been tried in the same furnace, 
and come out from it without the smell of smoke 
upon his garments ! 

Mr. Ashton, the gentleman who had visited 
the prison and received the gift of the prisoner’s 
Bible, was, on New Year’s day, at the house of 
a friend, tendering the compliment of the season. 
Casting his eyes carelessly over the books upon 
a table, he was struck with the resemblance of 
one of them to that cherished gift. On opening 
it, he found on the fly-leaf the name of Edward 
Brooks. An exclamation of surprise escaped him 
involuntarily, and drew upon him the notice of a 
lady sitting near, to whom his hostess had just 
introduced him, calling her Mrs. Claussen. 

“That was the gift of my first husband, sir,” 
she remarked. “It was given on our wedding- 
day.” 

Ashton forced himself to ask how long her 
husband had been dead. 

“Four years. He was an officer in the British 
army, and served in India, where he died.” 

“T have the counterpart of that book, madam,” 
said he. “ Would you like to compare them ?” 

Her voice trembled as she assented, and he 
drew forth the Bible from its morocco case, and 
placed it in her hand. Fortunately, all other 
visitors had departed, and there was no one but 
her friend and Mr. Ashton to witness her emo- 
tion, while he gently and delicately narrated all 
he knew of the giver. 

“Let me go to him instantly!” cried Helen, 
when he had finished. Mr. Ashton called a car- 
riage and placed her trembling form within it, 
accompanying her himself. He went in alone to 
prepare him for a visitor, and then withdrew. 
What passed in that brief interview was too 
sacred for strangers to hear. From it Helen 
came forth with a new light in her eyo, that told 
of a high purpose within. 

From that moment nothing could deter her 
from obtaining her husband's pardon. All the 
influence which a young, rich and beautiful wo- 
man can so easily command, was brought to 
bear upon this one object—and when at length 
she procured an interview with the governor, and 
came from his presence with a face brightened 
with a joy it had never known since the first de- 
licious weeks of her marriage with Edward 
Brooks, the faithfal friend who acccompanied 
her, and the kind Mr. Ashton, who was resolved 
to see this strange drama played out to its end, 
both knew that she was perfectly successful. It 
needed not her glad words to assure them of the 


alge Brooks and his | 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Hovsekrerer.—Washerwomen of Holle:d and 
Belgium, who get up their linen so beautifully 
white, use refined borax as a washing powder, 
instead of soda, in the proportion of a large hand- 
ful of borax-powder to about ten gallons of water 
—they save in soap nearly one half. 
GroGRAPHER.—The area of Central America may 
be calculated in round bers at 155,000 square 
miles—very nearly a to that of the New 
England and the Middle States combined. 
Reaper.—The first newspaper was issued monthly 
in MS. form, in the republic of Venice, and was 
called the Gazetta, probably from a farthing coin 
peculiar to Venice, and which was the common 
price at which it was sold. Thirty volumes of it 
are still preserved in a library at Florence. 
W. M.—In India, according to Mr. Walpole, any 
man of the place, who may be inclined to matri- 
mony, if he happen to be pleased with any of the 
irls whom he sees in passing, throws an em- 
roidered handkerchief on her head and neck; 
the girl is then obliged to return home, regards 
— ~ as betrothed, and appears no more in 
yu 
Stopurr—One of the oldest papers in Northern 
Europe is the official gazette of Sweden, the Pos- 
tock Inrikes Tigning. It was founded in 1664, 
during the reign of Queen Christiana, the daugh- 
ter of Gustavus us the Great. 
AqQuarRIAL.—The it is said, keep fish per- 
fectly sweet for in the hottest weath- 
er, by dipping t' ot beeswax, which forms 
an air-tight coverifg. 
Civit1an.—The immense wealth of England was 
recently set down at £4,450,000.000. Its culti- 
vated soil is valued at £1,700,000, its mines at 
£120,000,000, its dwellings and factories at 
£450,000,000, agricultural implements, live stock 
and manufactured goods, each over £200.000,000, 
and its mercantile shipping at £40,000,000. 
Musictan.—The Germans make great account of 
singing in their churches, the hymn being a very 
important part of public worship. The singing 
is unique—all joining, men, women and children 
—it is a perfect storm of song. , i 
InquirER.—Hats for men were invented in Paris, 
by a Swiss, in 1404. They were first manufac- 
tured in London by Spaniards, in 1510. Before 
that time, both men and women in England com- 
monly wore close-knit woolen caps. 

























THE PEARL FISHERIES. 

Weare indebted mainly to the Panama Herald 
for tho following i ing particulars, which 
we have gleaned for the readers of the Flag, rela- 
tive to this business of our Pacific coast. The 
principal pearl fisheries of the Pacific are those 
located about sixty or seventy miles from the 
city, in the bay or gulf of Panama. They were 
formerly the property of the Spanish crown, and 
were carried on under the direction of the Span- 
ish government, being considered the same as 
the gold and silver mines. Fishermen were al- 
lowed the privilege of diving for pearls by paying 
to the government a duty called quinto, that is, 
five per cent. of their earnings. Soon after this 
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bearing with Miemh a love that had never, in 
reality, lost its power over the hearts of either of 
them. To him, how great must be the change! 
Instead of wearing out three terrible years in the 
gloom of a prison, without a human being’ to 
care for him, he is suddenly restored to the light 
of day, to the love of a fond heart, to the enjoy- 
ments and luxuries of wealth and ease, and to a 
fair opportunity of recovering the self-respect so 
nearly lost to him forever. 

Had ever reality or romance a parallel to this? 
And yet the tale itself, in its main incidents, is a 
true one, and its date very recent. 





POPULAR ERROBS. 


Few errors are more general than to sup; 
that chalk is used to adulterate milk, chalk om 
whiting being absolutely insoluble in any liquid, 
unless an acid be present. It would be useless 
to attempt the introduction of this matter with 
any idea of giving a body, or whiteness, after 
thinning with water, because the chalk would fall 
to the bottom in a few minutes, and thus at once 
indicate its presence: Again, a short time ago a 
contemporary gave some illustrations explaining 
the method of adulterating London porter—at 
least they illustrated their ideas, We there read, 
“ the hegding is the joint result of drawing through 
the engine and a copperas admizture!” Such an 
error as this could only have emanated from a 
writer totally ignorant of his subject. This, 
however, has been a popular error for some 
years, and we only regret that, in the present 
day, it should be again published. A few grains 
of copperas (sulphate of iron), added to a quart 
of porter, would instantly render it thick, and im- 
part an unmistakeable inky flavor. London 
porter is in reality adulterated with water, salt, 
sugar, or treacle, and what is technically called 
“ Black Extract,” a preparation of Cocculus indi- 
cus, an intoxicating drug, which, by an oversight 
of the legislature, is su to be imported at a 
nominal duty. Some tons pass the customs an- 
nually for “ medicinal purposes !’” although the 
article is scarcely known to the whole profession, 
except by name.—Chemicul Wonders, by G. W. 
Septimus Piesse. ' 





UNINTENTIONAL JOKE. 


: One day, at the table of the late Dr. Pearce, 
Just as the cloth was being removed, the subject 
of discourse happened to be that of an extraordi- 
nary mortality amongst the lawyers. “ We have 
lost,” said one gentleman, “not less than six 
eminent barristers in as many months.” At this 
moment the doctor (who was quite deaf) rose 
and gave the compan grace, “ For this and ev- 
ery other mercy, the Lord’s name be praised !”” 
This ludicrous combination was not intended by 
the doctor, and was the more ludicrous on that 
account, because the objects to be connected were 
all the farther removed. We have many such 
freaks of nature. We see her occasionally blow- 
ing off the hat of some solemn man, as he turns 
a corner, and sending him a zigzag chase along 
the road after it; or we see her make a modest 
man give an involuntary sneeze during an im- 
pressive pause in a choral song; or making a 
donkey bray outside the window just as some 
country minister has opened his mouth to speak. 
Amusing tales, farces and burlesque result from 
the conception of such things in the author’s 
mind.—Fraser. 





How many minds (almost all the ones) 
were formed in secrecy and solitude, without 
knowing whether they should ever make a figure 
or not! All they an was, that they liked 
what they were about, and gave their whole 





public, the duty on pearl fishing was abolished— 
pearls being considered as the natural products 
of the sea, and like all other fish, free to all. 
There is now no duty required; every man en- 
joys the same privilege in common with another, 
and is entitled to all the results of his labor. He 
can dive anywhere in the waters of the bay, and 
is protected in his possession of all he can in this 
way acquire. . 

The mos: extensive and valuable fisheries are 
those of the Pearl Islands. These islands were 
formerly called Llas del Rey, or King’s Islands, 
and are so laid down and denominated on the 
old maps. They are now called Lias des Perlas. 
The business is chiefly carried on in the Archi- 
pelago of these islands, which number from sixty 
to seventy. The principal island is called San 
Miguel. It has a town of the same name, con- 
taining a population of about fifteen handred in- 
habitants. All of these islands are more or less 
inhabited, and most of them have become private 
property. San Miguel being the largest, is 
owned by a large number of persons. There are 
at this time from twelve to fifteen hundred per- 
sons engaged in the pearl fisheries of these 
islands. The value of the pearls taken varies 
from $80,000 to $150,000 per annum, seldom 
less than $100,000, besides from nine hundred to 
one thousand tons of pearl shells, averaging in 
value $40,000. These shells were formerly es- 
teemed as worthless, but recently they have be- 
come the chief article of export from this coun- 
try, being worth from thirty to forty dollars a 
ton. Diving for pearls is an interesting, and at 
the same time a dangerous pursuit. The divers 
generally dive in from three to seven fathoms of 
water, and bring up at each dive from six to 
twelve shells. They dive at low water always, 
as the diving-ground at high water has heen 
cleared of the shells. They usually work from 
two hours and a half to three hours, during which 
time they dive from twelve to fifteen times. The 
best divers remain under water from fifty-eight 
to sixty-one seconds; but the most of them can 
only remain under water from forty-five to fifty 
seconds. It is altogether a mistaken idea that 
has gone abroad, and is now currently believed, 
that pearl-divers can remain under water ten and 
fifteen minutes. 

The pearl-oyster is used for food, and resem- 
bles the sand-clam of the Atlantic coast. The 
fishermen and the natives use it both fresh, when 
just taken, and when preserved by being par- 
boiled and dried. It is exceedingly palatable, 
and is esteemed as very good, substantial food. 
The preparation of preserving the oyster in this 
manner is very simple, and the oyster, after be- 
ing preserved, is strung on a string, and hung 
up inacool, dry place. It keeps a long time, 
and can afterwards be cooked in a variety of 
ways, as fancy, or custom, or appetite may sug- 
gest. The pearl is considered to be a disease of 
the oyster. It is generally found in the fiesh of 
the oyster, although sometimes it has been found 
adhering to the side of the shell. Upon opening 
the oyster, the diver uses great precaution to pre- 
vent the pearl from dropping out, should the 





souls to it. 


oyster contain one. The prices of :<arls vary 


Snain. and 
powers as part of the re- 


according to their purity, shape and weight—say 

from ten dollars to five thousand per ounce. 
From five hundred to fifteen hundred dollars are 
very frequently paid here for single pearls not 
weighing more than three-sixteenths of an ounce. 
An English company, some years since, obtained 

a privilege to fish with diving-bella, but the en- 
terprise proved a total failure, in consequence of 
the unevenness of the bottom. Since then no 
attempt of a similar character has been made, 
nor has any hinery or app ever been 
used to bring up the shells. 

No doubt whatever exists as to the great abun- 
dance of the pearl-oyster in the waters of the 
Archipelago, though at so great a depth as to 
defy the skill of the diver. By means of a sub- 
marine armor, or by the use of a proper machine 
constructed for the purpose, in connection with a 
submarine armor, doubtless a fortune could be 
realized in a very short time. The shells alone, 
which could be thus obtained, would defray any 
outlay for such apparatus and all the. expenses 
attending its operations. And as it is the belief 
of many, sanctioned by the experience of old 
divers, that the best and largest pearls are found 
in deep water, it is but fair to presume that the 
yield would be highly profitable. 

The Pearl Islands are considered remarkably 
healthy, quite fertile, producing all the ordinary 
vegetables and fruits of the country, and the in- 
habitants, who are mostly black, are kind, hos- 
pitable and inoffensive. 








HOW BANK-NOTES ARE MADE. 
The American Bank-Note Company, located 
in New York city, is the most extensive estab- 
lishment of the kind in the world. It employs 
some of the best artists in the country in sketch- 
ing designs. In some cases the artists send 
original sketches, but generally embody the ideas 
suggested to them. Darley’s designs are fre- 
quent in our bank-note circulation, and are at 
once recognized by those who are familiar with 
his style. The vignettes are combined with por- 
traits of individuals, and the letters and lathe- 
work which go to make up a bank-note. The 
drawings are sent from the design-room to the 
pictorial engraving department. The best artists 
are employed in this department, and there are 
fifteen men, each at his own desk, who work 
eight hours per day, and earn from $2000 to 
$4000 per year. Some of them work exclusively 
upon “heads ;” others upon human figures. In 
some cases a vignette which comprises landscape, 


as many different hands, and the separate parts 
of the work, finished by artists who have made 
that style a specialty, make the whole as perfect 
as possible ; indeed, a first-class vignette, unless 
a portrait, is hardly ever by one hand, and a 
portion of it is “bit in” with acids, and after- 
wards finished with a graver. The portrait en- 
gravers become so skilful, that they produce a 
perfect likeness from a photograph, painting or 
engraving, and whatever is in hand is given to 
the artist who is best qualified to make a finished 
picture of the kind required. All .of the vig- 


4-08; ord amuct of the larger lower work, are 


engraved on separate pieces of steel, from which 
proofs only are printed. These pieces are taken 
to the hardening-room, where two men who are 
experienced in handling steel harden them, by 
heating and plunging them into water or oil. 

The hardened plates are placed under presses 
of enormous power, and are “taken up” upon 
decarbonized dies of a. cylindrical form, which 
are afterwards hardened, and used to transfer the 
impression to the plate, from which the notes are 
printed. Thus the work is doubly transferred 
before it is printed. The shading of the letters 
is done by machinery, and in this way also is 
executed that curious, complicated and beautiful 
groundwork for the figures, and from which the 
tints on the face and back of a note are printed. 
Such is the accuracy and uniformity of the geo- 
metrical lathe-work and cycloidal ruling, that it 
is impossible to imitate them by hand. The 
production of these lace-like figures is the result 
of a mathematical problem worked out before- 
hand ; so many turns of certain wheels will pro- 
duce a certain figure, which can be multiplied by 
the transferring process indefinitely. The ma- 
chines are very complicated and expensive 
(though to one unacquainted with them they 
seem cheap and simple), and require great skill 
and experience in their management and opera- 
tion. We were shown in this department a geo- 
metrical lathe, not quite as large as an ordinary 
sewing-machine, and less than half as noisy, 
which was three years in building, and cost about 
$10,000. These machines are never patented, 
as the secret of their construction is worth more 
than a patent, and improvements and alterations 
are made from time to time, while their great 
cost prohibits their coming into general or im- 
proper use. 





A Compiiment To THE Lapixs.—A minis- 
ter held forth to his female auditors in the follow- 
ing manner :—“ Be not proud that our blessed 
Lord paid your sex the distinguished honor of 
appearing first to a female after the resurrection, 
for it was only done that the glad tidings might 
spread the sooner.” 





Sart 1x Micuican.—The salt-works now in 
operation in Michigan number nine, using six 
hundred kettles, and yielding a product of five 
hundred and fifty barrels daily. 





all the contradictions that arise from imperti- 
nence, vulgarity and envy. 





Costity.—The expenditure for the public ser- 
vice averages more than a million and a half 
dollars a day. 





Wantep to Patent—The Filter of Misfor- 
tune, to separate true friends from the scum. 





Just so.—If a man is dissipated, his fortune 
will probably soon be so, too. 





Tue vast Dixc or tHe Diswer Beti— 
Pad-ding 











sky, architecture and figures, will pass through . 


S1Lence.—Silence is the softest response for . 
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HOW AUTHORS LIVE. 

Authors are such curious beings, that many of 
the uninitiated have supposed that they existed 
in a different manner from mere mortals, either 
living, like chameleons, upon air, or feeding on 
the nectar and ambrosia of the gods. Nothing 
ean be more fallacious. Even the greatest 
geniuses must condescend to eat, and we can 
even fancy Shakspeare attacking a venison pasty 
with the relish of the veriest clodhopper in Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. Hippocrates in his “ Treatise 
on Diet,” asserts that all men are born with the 


‘same mental capacity, but that the differences ob- 


served in after life are entirely attributable to diet. 
Literary men, according to Celsus, have extraor- 
dinarily weak stomachs. Some authors have 
gained a notoriety for singularity in their appe- 
tites and diet. 

Dr. Rhondelet, a writer on fishes, was im- 
moderately fond of figs, and died of a surfeit 
produced by eating them to excess, in 1556. 
The celebrated Dr. Parr had a passion for “ hot 
boiled lobsters.” Pope was an epicure. All! his 
lifetime Dr. Johnson had a passion for boiled 
mutton. “At my aunt Ford’s,” says he, “I 
ate so much of a boiled leg of mutton that she 
used to talk of it.” Dryden’s favorite dish was 
a chine of bacon. Lamb was enamored of roast 
pig. For more than twenty years Dr. George 
Fordyce only ate one mealaday. His reason 
was, that if one meal a day was enough for a 
lion, it was enough for aman. To be sure, his 
single meal was a substantial one, consisting of 
a pound and a half of ramp steak, half a broiled 
chicken, a plate of fish, a bottle of port, a quar- 
ter of a pint of brandy and a tankard of ale. 

Baron Maseres, who lived to the age of nine- 
ty, used to go one day in every week without 
eating anything except a slice of dry toast, taken 
with a single cup of tea. Ariosto was so abste- 
mious that he said he was a “fit person to have 
lived in the world when the food of mankind was 
acorns.” Thomas Bryon, the author of a “Way 
to Wealth and Long Life,” refrained from eating 
flesh. Shelley utterly despised the pleasures of 
the table. Sir Isaac Newton, when he wrote his 
“Principia,” lived on a scanty allowance of 
bread, water and vegetables, believing that such 
a dict refined and cleared the intellectual faculties. 

Byron nearly starved himself at times, but that 
was from fear of becoming unpoetically corpu- 
lent. Medwin described him as having “starv- 
ed himself into an unnatural thinness.” Many 
authors have disgraced themselves by intemper- 
ance in eating and drinking. Addison’s recourse 
to the bottle as a cure for his taciturnity, finally 
induced intemperate habits. Goldsmith’s usual 
beverage was a slight decoction of sassafras. Dr. 
Shaw, the naturalist, drank largely of green tea. 
Hayley’s only stimulant was coffee. Milton 
used to take a pipe of tobacco and a glass of wa- 
ter just before going to bed. Sir Walter Scott, 
from whose works a very complete code for life 
and conduct might be obtained, said, that “ great- 
ness of any kind had no greater foe than drink- 
ing.” And Swift remarks that temperance is a 
“necessary virtue to good men, since it is the 
parent of that ease and liberty which are neces- 
sary for the improvement of the mind, and which 
philosophy allows to be one of the greatest felici- 
ties of life.” But in old times, the question was 
not what authors should live upon, but whether 
they should live at all. Homer was a beggar ; 
Plautus turned a mill; Terence was a slave; 
Otway died of hunger; Lee in the streets. The 
“ Vicar of Wakefield”’ was sold. for a trifle, to 
save its author from prison; Savage died in jail ; 
Chatterton committed suicide, and John Keats 
died of a broken heart. 





Tue Potato Crop or IreLanp.—Alarm- 
ing accounts of the destruction of the “ staff of 
life” for Ireland are beginning to reach England. 
It is stated that in three out of the four provinces 
into which Ireland is divided—namely, Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught—the potato is already 
utterly destroyed to the extent of three-fourths 
of the whole crop, and in the remaining one- 
fourth, one half is unfit for food ; so that seven- 
eighths are virtually lost. In Ulster, the north- 
ern province, the rot is trivial, but the effects of 
the calamity will be felt there too. The London 
News of November 7 says, that from the mouth 
of the Floyd to the broad estuary of the Shan- 
non the failure of the potato crop is said to be 
more general and complete than in any year 
since 1846. 





A Currosity.—One of the most extraordina- 
ry salt wells on record, perhaps, is now in opera- 
tion at Wellsville, Ohio. The well was sunk in 
anticipation of finding oil, but when at a depth 
of four hundred and eighty feet, the borers struck 
a vein of gas, which burst forth with such vio- 
lence as to eject all the tools used in boring, to- 
gether with two handred feet of pipe which had 
been previously introduced. The boring had 
developed a very strong vein of salt water, which 
yields a barrel of salt an hour. 





Wesrern Ip10ms.—In Iowa, and parts adja- 
cent, if you ask a man, “Do you know Colonel 
S——?”’ the answer would be, “ Know him? 
Why, stranger, I don’t know anybody else!” 
Farther south, the answer would be after this 
wise: “ Know him! why, certainly—raised him 
from a small puppy !” 





Aroostook Sorprers.—The county of 
Aroostook, Maine, throws about two thousand 
votes, including the French settlements ; but ex- 
cluding these settlements—no man being enlisted 
there—the county has sent a thousand men to 
war. 





Coat in Cattrorn1a.—The San Francisco 
papers give glowing accounts of the new coal 
discoveries in the Washoe regions in California. 
The width of the vein now working is from three 
to seven feet deep. 





Lire axp Deata.—While we are reasoning 
concerning life, life is gone; and death, though 
perhaps they receive him differently, yet treats 
alike the fool and the philosopher. 





THE WILL AND THE HEALTH. 

If the truth could be known, it would be found 
that, perhaps, in eight cases of sickness out of 
ten, the disorder is brought on by the morbid 
and excited imagination of the victim. Intense 
fear of disease is sufficient to produce it, and in 
the sickly seasons of the year. we cannot too 
powerfully exert our will to banish apprehension 
and keep our minds perfectly easy. The learn- 
ed Feuchlersleben says :—“ The principal cause 
of an habitual unhealthy state is an exaggerated 
attention to everything that concerns the body. 


BDITORIAL INKDROPS, 

The weather on the Potomac River is often 
colder than it is on an average in Massachusetts. 

Look sharp for counterfeit bills, a large num- 
ber are said to be in circulation just now. 

There has been an incendiary fire once a week 
in Medford, Mass., for some months. 

The United States government has now over 
half a million soldiers in active service. 

Mr. Adams, our minister to England, is a 
great favorite at the court of St. James, it seems. 

The London Lancet advertises a “chewing 





It is pitiful to see narrow minds pied by an 
incessant and minute care for their physical ex-. 
istence, and wearing themselves away by habitu- 
al anxiety. The physician, whom they are nev- 
er weary of consulting, only feels contempt for 
them. These people die of the desire to live!” 
The effect produced on most people of weak 
minds, by reading medical works in which differ- 
ent maladies are described, is well known. It 
often happens in studying diseases of the eye, 
that, the fear of amaurosis striking the imagina- 
tion, the sight finally becomes affected by that 
fear alone. An English servant, after reading 
an account of a frightful death caused by the 
bite of a mad dog, was seized with symptoms of 
hydrophobia, and only owed his life to the most 
careful treatment. Goethe says;—‘ During an 
epidemic fever which raged around me, I was 
exposed to inevitable contagion, and felt the first 
attacks, but succeeded in saving myself ([ am 
convinced of it) solely by the exercise of a strong 
will. The power of the will at such moments is 
almost incredible; it expands, so to speak, 
throughout the whole » which it places in a 
condition of activity t injurious influences. 
Fear is a condition r x weakness which 
surrenders us defenceless to the victorious attacks 
of the enemy.” These are facts worth remem- 
bering and acting on, and they are seasonable 
hints. 





SEEKING THE ELEPHANT. 

The first distinguished Roman who “saw the 
elephant,” was Fabius. Pyrrhus, in invading 
Italy, carried a large number with him, to carry 
destruction and terror into the Roman ranks. 
While Fabius, who was on a diplomatic mission 
to the invader, and who had the day previous 
refused a heavy bribe to turn traitor to his coun- 
try, was suddenly, by the raising of a curtain, 
treated to a sight of one of the largest of the 
Asiatic monsters. He took it very coolly, how- 
ever, and remarked, “ The sight of your elephant 
to-day terrifies me no more than did that of your 
gold seduce me yesterday.” But it was really a 
trial; for when Alexander the Great first saw a 
line of elephants drawn up in front of Porus’s 
army, stretching forth their snake-like trunks, 
and uttering their wild trumpet-notes of defiance, 
he declared that he had never before encountered 
an enemy so worthy of his courage. These were 
gratuitous exhibitions, however; now-a-days one 
can’t “see the elephant” without paying hand- 
somely for it. 





Tur tate Kine or Portucar.—Pedro V., 
was born in 1837, at Lisbon. He succeeded to 
the throne at the age of sixteen, on the death of 
his brother. The same year he visited England, 
France and Italy and other countries of Europe. 
In 1855 he ascended the throne, his father hav- 
ing acted as Regent. In 1858 he married a 
Princess of Hohenzolhern-Sigmaringen, who 
died the next year. Pedro V. succeeded in 
maintaining peace and order in his kingdom. 
His successor is Louis Philippe, Duke of Oporto, 
who was in England when informed of his acces- 
sion to the throne. He was born on the 3lst of 
October, 1838, and has therefore just completed 
his twenty-third year. He has been a captain in 
the Royal Portuguese Navy. 





Wak Monitions tx Canapa.—The Montre- 
al Advertiser says that before the season of nav- 
igation closes, the magazines at Quebec will be 
filled with an account of military stores greater 
than they ever held before, with arms, cannon 
and equipments for an army of 100,000 men, 
and ammunition sufficient for a three years’ war. 





Man.—Man is a glorious poem; each life a 
canto, each day aline. The melody plays feebly 
at first upon the trembling chords of his little 
heart, but with time gains power and beauty as 
it sweeps onward, until at last the final notes die 
away, far above the world, amidst the melodies 
of heaven. ; 





Yate Coitece.—The number of students in 
Yale College is 599, divided as follows: Acade- 
mical students ; seniors, 98 ; juniors, 119; soph- 
omores, 133; freshmen, 112. Professional stu- 
dents; theology, 27; law, 28; medicine, 38; 
philosophy and the arts, 44. 





CommeErciat.—It is generally understood that 
Congress will pass a still more stringent tariff. 
Tn anticipation of this holders of all kinds of for- 
eign merchandize are more firm in their prices. 





Emicration To Orgcon.—It is estimated 
that the entire number of emigrants who: have 
crossed the plains to Oregon this season will not 
exceed one thousand. 





JuveNniLe.—The eldest of a baliet company 
of fifty girls dancing at Drury Lane Theatre, 
London, is only nine years of age. 





Nover.—The yacht Hope, of Providence, has 
been bought by the government for a dispatch 
boat. She carries two guns. 





Game.—It it said that if wild game is buried 
some hours before cooking, the rank savor of the 
flesh is removed. 





Vanity.—The vanity of human life is like a 
river, constantly passing away, and yet constant- 
ly coming on. 





Cuitpren.—The smallest are nearest God, as 
the smallest stars are nearest the sun. 





Ant. » “4 a g what’s that a 

Kossuth has written another address to the 
Hungarians. Poor down-trodden Hungary ! 

They are raising rice to a considerable extent 
in the Sandwich Islands, lately. 

The Boston banks hold at this writing 7,651,100 
dollars in specie. Pretty good condition. 

Victor Hugo disposed of his last novel for the 
snug little sum of $100,000. Cheap! 

There has been a fearful storm on the eastern 
coast of England—many lives lost. 

The city government of Boston presented Com- 
modore Wilkes with a splendid dress sword. 

Imprisonment for debt is now practically abol- 
ished in England. Fourteen days is the extent. 

A war balloon for reconnoitering purposes has 
just been sent to Beaufort, South Carolina. 

Weare sorry to learn that the diptheria still 
proves very fatal in various parts of Maine. 

The North Briton steamship, lately lost on the 
coast of Labrador, was a splendid vessel. 

Not less than 10,000 hogs have lately died in 
one county in Illinois of the hog cholera. 

A highly successful opera called Ruy Blas has 
been produced at the Royal Opera House, London. 

Be calm when your adversary frets, and you 
can warm yourself at his fire ! 


More lives have already been lost in the pres-° 


ent war than in that of the year 1812. 

At the siege of Fort Erie, the English threw 
2000 red hot shot without hurting a man. 

There has just occurred a tremendous battle be- 
tween the Russians and Circassians. 

A conspiracy against the king of Greece has 
lately been discovered and the parties imprisoned. 

Specie is still flowing into this country from 
Europe by every steamer, and more to come. 

They have a Parrott gun at Fortress Monroe 
which throws a hundred pound shot five miles ! 





THE ASPECT OF NATURE. 

There is something awful in the immutability 
of nature—in the unchanging aspect of those 
glittering stars, that soar, and sink, and wheel in 
their appointed courses forever and the same. 
We ascribe to them benign or baleful influences 
according to our moods, but beautiful as they 
are, they are cold and unsympathizing. They 
look down with equal brightness on the city 
of the dead and the city of the living—on the 
corpse and on the bride. The nearer we ap- 
proach the earth, the more ephemeral are the 
objects that meet our eyes. The trees that stand 
for centuries yet have their appointed time to fall- 
Even the steadfast rocks crumble and decay. 
The life of man, the f all, is the briefest of 
all. Yet something inv-ery bosom tells us that 
there is a life beyond dnd akove all these perish- 
ing creatures—a glorious. guerdon reserved’ for 


man’s immortal spirit. 





Tue Union Army.—The Union forces, reg- 
ulars and volunteers, now in the field and in the 
course of organization, amount, in round num- 
bers, to 650,000, and will require the follow- 
ing of provisions, etc., per month; 
14,625,000 pounds of pork, er 24,375,000 pounds 
of fresh beef; 130,994 barrels of flour; 48,750 
bushels of beans, or 1,950,000 pounds of rice; 
1,950,000 pounds of coffee; 2,892,500 pounds of 
sugar; 195,000 gallons of vinegar; 292,500 
pounds of candles; 780,000 pounds of soap; 
12,249 bushels of salt; 8,580,000 pounds of po- 
tatoes. 








Epirorrat Duets.— “At one time,” says 
the Home Journal, “editors in France were so 
certain of receiving a challenge for every ‘article’ 
rejected, that it was common to return manu- 
scripts with the following stereotyped answer : 
‘ Sir, Ihave read your manuscript with the great- 
est attention, and I beg to decline it. I leave the 
choice of arms with you.’” 





Granp Exu1BITI0N.—All the arrangements 
are made for having in London, in 1862, an in- 
ternational exhibition on a scale still more impos- 
ing than that of 1861. The guarantee fund now 
amounts to £365,000, being £100,000 more than 
was deemed sufficient to inaugurate the Hyde 
Park Exhibition in 1851. 





Kittep sy a Turesninc Macuine. — 
George Pratt of Bridport, Vermont, a young 
man nineteen years old, caught his foot in the 
belt of a threshing machine, lately, and was 
thrown down and instantly killed by having his 
neck broken. 





A Union Lapy—An exchange noticed “a 
lady in our streets, recently, arrayed in the na- 
tional colors, and she created quite a sensation. 
She had red hair, blue eyes, and a snow white 
neck. It is said she is for Union.” 





Patriotic.—There is now living in South 
Wheeling, Virginia, a woman by the name of 
Matthews, who has a husband and five sons in 
the Union army, and who says that “she would 
go herself if she could.” 





PHILosoPHICAL.—To vex another is to teach 
him to vex us again—injuries awaken revenge, 
and even an ant can sting, and a fly trouble our 
patience. <* 





IcepErcs.—lIcebergs have recently been seen 
off our coast, some of them upwards of two hun- 
dred feet in height. 





FrrenpsuiP.— Prosperity is no just scale ; 
adversity is the only balance to weigh friends in. 





Fort Warren.—Over two hundred men are 
employed in perfecting the defences of Fort 
Warren. 





Esreign Ytems, 


A Roman grave, made out of slabs of stone, | 


and a Roman urn of stone, have been found in 
Perthshire, Scotland. 

The annual collection for the poor in the 
churches of Birmingham, England, resulted in 
the sum of £2500. 

An artist in Berlin has just succeeded in photo- 
graphing a flash of lightning—a Yankee artist 
in Chicago did it six years ago. 

At least a hundred thousand soldiers are neces- 
sary at Naples:to make headway against the arm- 
ed robbers who are ravaging those fine provinces. 

According to English law, a widew is permit- 
ted to remain forty days in the house of her late 
husband, provided she does not marry within that 
time. 

Great arrays of statistics from India are given 
in the London papers to prove that the people of 
India are going into the cotton business exten- 
sivel 


In Norfolk, England, a woman was recently 
appointed sh clerk, because in a population 
of six hundred souls, no man could be found able 
to read and write. 

Mr. Spurgeon lately delivered « lecture in his 
church on the subject of “Shrews, and how to 
tame them,” illustrating it by extracts from 
Shakspeare and the Life of Socrates. 

An English paper says that a seamstress is 
expert who can make ashirt aday. How expert 
must she be, then, to get a living out of such 
work, for which she receives but threep ¢ 

A great demand for American statistical works 
exists just now in Europe. Every steamer brings 
orders from our consuls and diplomatic repre- 
sentatives for works like ‘Olmstead sand Helper’s. 

A new plan for the prevention of railway col- 
lisions has just been mted in England by a 
Mr. Crozier. It consists in surcherging the rails 
with electricity, which, by an apparatus attached 
to the engine, under the eye 
cates the approach of the engine on the same 
line to the driver of both engines. 

The cotton speculation is going on in England 
at a tremendous rate; it is at present carried on 
ragularly eagegea in besioten; who. have. fallon 

a in business, w! ave n 
ino thn moni as others did into the railway 
mania of 1845. The professional cotton specu- 
lators have retired from action. They know that 
bubble must burst. 


Dewhrops of Wisdom. 


ae is the wind, knowledge the sail, and 
mankind the vessel. 

An angry woman, like an angry snake, makes 
a terrible exhibition of tongue. 

Some pestle are so obtuse that one would 
hardly think they could have an acute disease 

He who knows his ignorance is the posagssor 
of the rarest kind of valuable knowledge. - 

He who puts a bad construction upon a good 
act, reveals his own wickedness at heart. 

If a righteous cause brings you into suffering, 
a righteous God will bring you out of suffer- 
ing. 

To deserve praise where none is obtained, is 
better than to obtain praise where none is de- 











A Christian, when he comes into the world, 
lives to die again; but, when he goes out of the 
world, he dies to live again. 

Morose men are undelighted amidst all delight, 
joyless amidst all enjoyment, sateless in the very 
lap of satiety. 


If you have so far as to cut the lion’s 
claws, you had not fecl secure till you have 
drawn his teeth. 


The superficial must converse with others, but 
the wise can, in addition, converse also with 
ves. 


It is not likely that to-morrow will prove a 


more convenient season for your reformation 
than to-day. rm now. 

A smile may be bright while the heart is sad 
—the rainbow is beautiful in the air while beneath 
is the moaning of the sea. 

Men have hundreds of different languages— 
the winds, and trees, and birds, and waves speak 
but one over the whole earth. 

The pleasantest things in the world are pleas- 
ant thoughts; and the greatest art in life is to 
have as many of them as possible. 

There are two classes of men generally in the 
wrong. Those who don’t know enough, and 
those who know too much. 

Most thoughtful men have probably some dark 
fountains in their souls, by the side of which, if 
there were time, and it were decorous, they could 
let their thoughts sit down and wail indefinitely. 

Do not endeavor to shine in all companies. 
Leave room for your hearers to imagine somv- 
thing within you beyond all you have said. And 
remember, the more you are praised, the -more 
you will be envied. 


Hoker’s Budget. 


“Don’t want you any longer,”’ said an employ- 
crt0 0 very tall check. we sid 

It is to be sup that a soldier will be raw 
till he is ex to fire. 

Put the strongest minded woman'in a bonnet 
shop, and it will instantly turn her head. 

The girls say that the times are so hard that 
the young men cannot pay their addresses, 

A puffer out west advertives port wine “as 
pure as the tears that fall upon a sister’s grave.” 

“Hog or dog ?—that’s the question,” as the 
fellow said when he sat down to a dish of fried 





Mrs. Partin; says that there is not enough 
alg spirit of 76 in the South to fill a fluid 
P- 


Why do our soldiers need no barbers !—Be- 
cause they are regularly shaved by the govern- 
ment contractors. 

A boarding-house keeper advertises “ single 
gentlemen furnished with pleasant rooms; also, 
one or two gentlemen with wives.” 

“ You ask, and you receive not, because you 
ask a-miss,” said a young lady to an old gentle- 
man, who had popped the question to her. 

For organizing an army, feeding, clothing 
and equipping it, and going into war business in 
general, the American people stand a loan. 

bak pass best over the world,” said Queen 
Elizabeth, “who trip over it quickly ; for it is 
but a bog—if we stop we sink.’ 

An Irish stationer, after advertising a variety 
of articles, gives the following ness fini die | 
regular customers I sell wafers gratis.” 

“T have one request to make of you, my dear 
Mr. Grant.”—“ y dear widow, I will grant 
anything you say.”—“ Weli, sir, I want to be 
Granted myself.” 

Jinkits is a man who takes matters humorously. 
When his best friend was blown into the air tod 
“ bustin’ biler,” Jinkits cried after him, “ There 
you go, my es-steamed friend !” 

There are a number of heavy guns now in the 
toeubertions on 0 ights, and at the 
risk of being thought traitorous, we must say thet 
we wish the rebels would take the whole charge 


of the driver, indi- - 





Incredible as it may 
. successfully grown in Adrian, 


* ment would meet with complete 
the State. 


Quill aud Srissors. 


The English papers state that recently, at 
Middlesex, two young ladies, who gave 
names, and were re to be wealthy, high- 
ly educated and well connected, had 
“guilty’’ to the charge of stealing books trom a 


| shop. The judge, who considered that their. 
‘ position should have taught them better conduct, 


sentenced them to imprisonment with hard labor, 
for nine months. 

There are nine Episcopal churches in the city 
of Chicago, with fourteen clergymen and twelve 
congregations—not includi: 
Lake View, at both of which places stated h- 
ing has been kept up. The number of families 
velonging to these churches is 729; number of 
persons, 2923 ¢ number of communicants, 888 ; 
scholars in the Sabbath Schools, 1189. 

Dr. Clarkson, rector of St. James Church, 
Chi , thinking the lay members ought to 
share in the labors of the parish, has ized 
five divisions of church labor, viz : Relieving the 
poor; aiding the Sunday School ; in 
yo men 8 ers; care of the cel ; 

iminishing the funded debt; and on this plan 
he has set his parishioners to work. 

There is an erroneous idea abroad that the cli- 
mate of the Potomac valley is more kindly than 
regions farther north, whereas it is often more 
severe than New England. Ive has formed and 
now fallen along the upper Potomac within a 
Jinpinds pe enmsaged dee dashes: in lagen fe 
Virginia, has a ve in in r 
several weeks. 


The common lumber received at Detroit is 
mostly shipped to the northern lake ports of Ohio, 
from which it is distributed over the whole State. 
The amount thus annually shipped is about sixty 
million feet, leaving a surplus on hand to be con- 
sumed in the city and adjoining country of ten 
million feet. 

Colonel John Nelson of Deerfield started for 
Boston in a sleigh, November 14, 1820. He was 
two days on the road, remaining there one day, 
and retarning during the two following days, 
finding good sleighing all the way from Deerfield 


A new and splendid stone pene has just 
been complied a Indianapolis, » for the 
United States a. It will contain the 


post-office, land office, federal court rooms, mar 
shal’s and district attorney’s offices, etc. The 
*tand and edifice cost $150,000. 


Adelina Patti had terminated a most successful 

be spre en, t in Dablin, and on the occa- 

of her last appearance, the assembled crowds 

removed the horses from her car, and ed 

her to her hotel, where she had to address them 
from the balcony. . 

Forty men are now signing United States De- 
mand Notes, each a ing about 3000 daily. 
The amount of money daily manufactured is from 
$400,000 to 500,000. The amount issued to date 
is about $23,000,000, requiring 5,050,000 signa- 


. tures. 


The Russian population is 61,129,470, Of 
this population the serfe number 22,563,086. 
Free population, 38,566,894. The proprietors 
of number 106,897. This gives an average 


, Of about 211 to each proprietor. 


The tax-books of St. Louis for 1861 show 
aseessed value of real estate to be 


the total 
' $71,104,841 ; the total assessed value of personal 


property $14,498,710. Total property in St. 
uis county, $85,603,551. 

Mrs. Phebe H. Brown, the author of thet ad- 
mirable hymn, commencing, “I love to steal 
awhile —. died on = = < October, at 
Henry, Ill., 78. an enduring 
memorial — single hymn. 

seem, cotton has been 
Mich., and the 
assured that the = 


southern part of 
A daughter-in-law and a daughter of the late 


_ British novelist, G. P. R. James, will a 
select 


school in Detroit, Mich., on the of 
January. 

The United States has in commission two hun- 
dred and twenty-five vessels, with eighty on the 
stocks, which are in a very forward state. 

The Venezuela Cotton Compeny has made 
arrangements for the purchase of 363,000 acres, 
forty miles from Porto Cabello. 

The citizens of Louisville, Kentucky, are mov- 
ing for the establishment of a Chamber of Com- 
merce in that city. 

Boarding pikes for the United States navy are 

uite extensively manufactured in New London, 
free tory 


It is said that Victor Cousin is about to be 
apes) although he is more than seventy years 
old. 


The sugar crop in Louisiana is represented as 
being beleor the average this year. 
The end of good government, says Sydne 
Smith, is good ean at good beef. eh “i 
Thousand dollar match games of billiards are 
rife in Chicago. ; 


Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. EB. Edmunds, Mr. Daniel W. Tret- 
comb to Miss Arvesta D. 
By L A W. Biagden, Ieasc ¥. Wetherbee to Miss 
By Rev. Dr Neale, Mr. John W. Philbrick to Mrs. 
Mary ag Dauble; Mr. Frank J. Plummer to Miss 
By Rev ooo Randall, Mr. Loyd Miller Hezendeen 
to Miss Carrie Gray. 
By Rev. N Adams, Mr. Charles Enworth to Miss Han- 


Howard. 
By Rev. R. W. Allen, Mr. Charlies 0. Crame to Miss 
Louies A. Turner. 








‘At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Richardson, Mr. George L. 
aL ttn te &-d.eres 
Mies Helen M. Edwards. , 

At Sterling, by Rev. B. B. Fairchild, Mr. Charles A. 
Rice to Miss Serah H. Rugg. 








-5 56 
Sout Dow ‘eae wo "2; Mes. Mary 
* pw ; Mes. 
E. Huntress, 31. id P 
At Roxbery 


, Mr. Newell Wetherbee Smith. 

At Cheises, Mrs. Sarah 8. Abbott, 60. 
At Lynn, Mrs. Joanvs Breed, 69. 
At Galem, Mr. John KR. Pope, 36. 
At » Mvs. Louisa C. Nichols. 62. 
atl , Horatio H. Colbath, 17 
At Worcester, Mr. Samuel Neal 
At Webster, Mrs. Polly Green, 56. 
At Mariboro’, Mr. Thomas Hunt, 82. 
at Westboro’, Mr. Barnabas Broaders, 76. 
At Southboro’, Mr Samuel L. Hunt, 23. 

2 . Mary Dole, 71. 
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(Written for The Flag of me Union.) 
BELSHAZZAR.- 


BY J. F. WEISHAMPEL. 
errr 


The King was revelling mid his glittering shrines ; 
His golden goblets had been emptied thrice, 
And wasted nectar trickled down in lines 
Upon the table where he flung his dice; 
And great Belshazzar tottered from his throne, 
In the intoxication of a king. 
And danced before his images of stone, 
And smiled to hear the giddy courtiers sing 
Their wanton glees in wild, voluptuous tone. 


A thousand lords were feasting in that hall, 
And peerless women sat on every side; 
And golden censers swung along the wall, 
And lofty mirrors gleamed with regal pride, 
And cups were brought—the sacred cups of old— 
Robbed from the holy temples of the Lord; 
And great Belshazzar drank from one of gold, 
And bade his nobles mock, with lance and sword, 
And quaff with pride and profanation bold. 


‘The lords polluted with their vicious hands 

The sacred cups, and boasted of their power; 
‘And offered incense to their idol bands: 

Alas, for them—it was an evil hour! 
For stddenly appeared. before them. all 

An apparition, chilling with affright— 
A livid hand loomed out above the ball, 

-The chandeliers ceased shedding forth their light, 
And high that hand wrote fire upon the wall! 


Aghast, Belshazzar called soothsayers in, 
To tell the meaning of that living line— 

« O, mene, mené, tekel, upharsin !”” 
Woe to Chaldea, these are words divine! 

But they knew, not the ‘mystery which they read, 
And sent for Daniel to interpret it; 

* Dhou art found wanting, king!"’ the prophet said, 
“Thy mighty sceptre hath Jehovah split— 

A Mede shail rule, this night, when thou art dead!” 


But great Belshazzar sought again his wine, 
And, though he shook before the holy seer, 
Still rolled upon his purple couch supine, 
And drank the more to quench his guilty fear. 
That night, while giddy Pleasure held her reign, 
A Persian foe stood at the monarch’s gate; 
The host turned broad Euphrates from her lane, 
The sword of Cyrus sealed Chaldea’s fate— 
And ere the morn was great Belshazzar slain! 





{Written for The Pag of our Union,] 


THE ARTIST'S STORY, 


Ann tans 
BY J. A. UNDERWOOD. 





Arrer a long ‘residence in the country, I re- 
turned to New York. The exhibition of the 
Academy of Arts was then open, and being very 
fond of. paintings, I hastened to visit it. On the 
very threshold. of the door I met my. friend 
George Herbert, one of our most charming land- 
scape painters. After shaking hands we entered 
together, 

asked Herbert if he had anything on exhibi- 
tion,’and on his replying in the affirmative, I 
beggéd him first of all to show me his pictures. 
But modest as usual he led me to ‘some of the 
best paintings, and pointed dut to me beattties of 
detail not. usually appreciated by the mass of 


-ovisitors. »He thus passed in review the works of 


his friends, rivals and enemies, and ‘was equally 
just with them all. It was not until an hour had 
elapsed that he placed me opposite one of his 
own pictures, which was surrounded by a consid- 
erable number of ladies. 

“I can make no remark on this pictanes ”’ said 
he, “look and judge for yourself.” 

The moment I cast my eyes on it, I could not 
suppress an exclamation of surprise and joy, 
which made all the persons looking at it turn 
round their heads. One only remained motion- 
less. She was a lady elegantly dressed in black, 
and who with her elbow leaning on the balus- 
trade, appeared to be entirely absorbed in the 
contemplation of my friend’s picture. I profited 
by the departure of several of the spectators to 
approach closer myself, in order to explain, if 
P P the first glance at this 
picture had made on me. 

Nothing qonle be more simple than the subject 
of the It nted a white house, 
festooned all over with gteei ‘vines; in front of 
it two beautiful children were playing together. 
Seated on 4 green bank at the entrance of a long 
avenue of old trees, was a | » watching the 
children with a tender and loving glance, while 
a@ piece of embroidery just. fallen from her hands 
showed her distraction. In the foreground a 
young man was pushing off a boat which was 
half Hidden by a bed of roses. His eyes were 
fixed on the house, the children and the lady, 
and from the expression of his face they ap- 
peared to sum‘up his whole happiness. The 
work was executed with marvellous detail, and 
simple though it appeared, it was really a re- 
markable chef d'auvre. 

Ttarned to my friend to express the sympathy 
and admiration with which his picture had in- 
spired me. He cut my praises short by pretend- 
ing that he had forgotten to show me an impor- 
tant painting, and drew me away for that 
purpose. But when, after another walk through 
the galleries, we passed through the apartment 
im which Herbert’s picture was placed, I cast 
another look at it, I was a little surprised to find 
the lady in black still gazing on it. 

“ That lady’s admifation,” said I to Herbert, 
“is very flattering to you, if her face only cor- 
responds with the elegance of her shape and 
toilet.” 

“Pshaw! what matters it to me?” he replied, 
in a tone of utter indifference. 

“Tt matters to me, though,” said I, laughing. 
“T like to see that my friends are appreciated by 
those whose good opinion is worth having.” 

And letting go his arm I advanced . towards 
the unknown. She was at that moment referring 
to her catalogue, doubtless for the purpose of 
discovering the painter’s name. But at the mo- 
ment I leaned forward for thé purpose of catch- 
ing a glimpse of her face, she uttered a ery, and 
fell fainting into my arms. 

Scarcely noticing her marvellous beauty, I 
had just untied her bonnet strings, when I heard 
another cry, which appeared to be an echo of the 

first one behind me.* I turned quickly round, 











and saw ae Ne prvesherd catch hold of 
the balustrade for support. aving the strange 
lady im the hands of her friends, I ran to him. 

His eyes were half closed, and he was fright- 
fully pale. He could not ‘articulate a single 
word. When he had somewhat recovered, his 
first glance was directed to the spot where the 
lady had stood. Not perceiving her, Herbert’s 
first impulse appeared to be a determination to 
follow her ; but reflecting a moment he stopped, 
and I heard him murmur : 

“What woe would it be? It is well she did 
not see me.” 

This scene, which no one understood, drew a 
concourse of. people around us. I drew Herbert 
into another gallery, and after a little time pro- 
posed that we should leave the place. He fol- 
lowed me without making any reply. At the 
door we got into a hackney-coach, and I ordered 
the coachman to drive us to Herbert’s residence. 
During our nga there he did not utter a 
single word. 

“You are etnias, Herbert,” said I, when he 
pointed with a mute gesture to a bunch of cigars 
on the mantel-piece of his studio. 

“No, it is nothing,” said he, shaking his head, 
as if to ehase away a painful thought. “I 
thought at first I'should: have died, but I feel 
much better now.” 

“ You know that lady?” I asked, after a mo- 
ment’s silence. ; 

“ And you are always on the alert for stories, 
even if they are about your own friends,” he 
replied, with a resigned smile. ‘ Well, so be it. 
You, at least, are not ‘béte’ enough to laugh at 
a love affair.” 

And handing me a cigar, Herbert sat down by 
my side on the«sofa, and related to me the 
following history : 

During my last visit to ‘the little estate owned 
by my’mother near Albany, I met my uncle, 
Major C——, of the United States army, many 
times. He was home on a leave of absence, and 
resided near my mother's property. He told me 
marvellous stories of.his campaign in Mexico, 
and with at ns; and as | was a-good listen- 
er, I apeedily ily ‘ ingratiated myself in his favor. 
His leave of absence expired about the same 
time that I proposed to return to New York. 


.We had to proceed twenty miles by carriage be- 


fore we could reach the boat that was to convey 
us to New York, and the major proposed that I 
should accompany him Of course I could not 
refuse, although to tell you, the truth his society 
somewhat bored me. The day before our in- 
tended departure I called, upon him to know the 
exact time.that he would, start. I found, him 
faming and fretting as only a military man can 
fume and fret. 

‘eT he ‘deuce take all women!” he cried, the 
moment he saw me, crashing up in his hand a 
note that he had just read. 

‘That .is not.a very gallant speech, uncle,” I 
returned, offering him my hand. 
| The major looked at me a moment without 
speaking, and then pushed away my hand. 

“I suppose you are a gallant man,” he re- 
plied... ‘(If so, to-morrow you will have a 
chance of showing off your gallantry to the 
greatest perfection.” ‘ 

“‘ How is that? Do we not start to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, and that is precisely the reason I am 
out of temper. Would you believe it, that I, 
who will not take the trouble to look after my 
baggage when travelling, have been req! d to 


that I lost all idea of: reproducing them. I was 
awakened from my extacy by the rustling of a 
dress on the other side of a rustic hedge, after a 
walk of several hours. A single glance con- 


| vinced.me that this hedge enclosed a park, in the 


midst of which stood a large mansion. Another 
glance revealed to.me a) young girl walking 
slowly along an aveoue of gigantic oak trees. 
She approached the spot where I. was concealed 
by the thick bushes. She had her-eyes fixed on 
a letter which she held in her hand, so that I 
could not see her face. But at last she finished 
reading the letter, and let it fallin her lap; it was 


then I beheld for the first time her glorious | 
beauty, and I could scarcely restrain an exclama-. 


tion of surprise. 

But why was her charming face bathed in 
tears? They were not furtive tears, but bitter 
and burning tears, which rend the heart and 
redden the eyes. What could that letter con- 
tain which appeared to have provoked them ? 
Was it the death of a relative? She would not 
have isolated herself in this manner to weep. 
Was it the treason of a lover? She was too 
young and too beautiful to have been deceived. 
What could it be, then ¢ 

She was sitting on a grassy bank facing me, 
and as I have before said, the letter had escaped 
from her hands. Her eyes were fixed onthe 
ground, her breast heaved with sobs, and she 
seemed to be oblivious to everything around her, 
Sometimes her lips moved as if she would speak, 
but a stifled sob prevented her uttering a sound. 
There was something dreadful in this poor young 
creature’s despair, My first impulse was te run 
to her, and I should probably have done so had 
not the sound of voices, evidently approaching, 
reached my ears... The young girl also heard 
them, for she hurriedly picked up the letter, con- 
cealed it in her bosom, and re-entered the av- 
enue. If I moved I should betray my presence, 
and the young lady would know that she had 
been watched. From motives of delicacy, there- 
fore, I determined to remain where I was. My 
mysterious heroine joined a group which. had 
already advanced within a few yards of where I 
was concealed. 

This group consisted of a middle-aged gentle- 
man, a lady, who was.doubtless his wife, and a 
youug girl, decidedly plain, The young lady 
whom I had seen a minute before plunged: in 
such violent grief, tookthe arm of the latter and 
walked by her side, and listened to the ‘conversa- 
tion of the middle-aged gentleman, who spoke 
with much animation. 1 could easily under- 
stand what a violent effort she must have made 
over herself to.effect such a complete transform- 
ation, for all trace. of sorrow had disappeared 
from her face. Calm, and if.not gay, at least 
tranquil, she smiled at some observation ad- 
dressed. to her in the course of conversation, 
which I could now hear distinctly, 

“ He is playing at billiards,” said the gentle- 
man, doubtiess in reply to. a question I had not 
heard; “but the essential point is that he ac- 
cepts, and we are thus saved great embarrass- 
ment, and yet had it not been for your mother I 
should on account ig young man have waited 
for another ee ‘ 

“ But why ?” ype elderly lady. “ This 
young man isof a Koad family,. and I do not see 
what inconvenience’can arise—” 

“What inconvenience, madam!” replied ve 
gentleman, somewhat tartly. ‘Have I not al- 
ready told you that he is an artist, who, instead 





take charge of a young boarding-school miss, 
who is returning to her mother ?” 

“You appear to me to be a very proper 
escort.”” 

“Thunder and lightning! I wonder if they 
take me for a nurse ?”” 

“ How old is your charge, major ?” 

“ Seventeen.” 

“In that case, if she be not too ugly, I will 
relieve you of your duties.” 

“On the contrary, she is represented to be 
charming.” 

« You have not seen her, then ?” 

“I suppose I may have seen her at her uncle’s, 
who is one of my old friends, although it is not 
very amiable of him to impose this task on me.” 

“ What is her name ?” 

“ How should Iknow? I believe it is Miss 
Vane.” 

“A pretty name.” 

“ Yes, a pretty name and a pretty face; but 
not a cent of fortune,” returned my uncle, with 
asneer. ‘‘ Do you like girls without fortunes ?” 

“That depends on circumstances. I know 
many heiresses who would not suit me, even to 
mix my colors.” 

“J tell you what it is, Mr. Artist, with such 
ideas as you have you will ultimately die of 
hunger. But take your own course, marry this 
girl, if you like. But, come, we will pass the 
day together, and you shall go with me to take 
an answer to this cursed letter, for I am expected 
there to dinner, and you can be introduced to 
your future dulcinea.” 

“Thank you,” I returned, smiling, “I am 
not in such a hurry to run after my chains. It 
will be time enough to-morrow, if you are really 
determined to yield your right to me.” 

«Go to the dence, then,” said the major, tak- 
ing up his hat and approaching the door ; “ but 
remember, if I do not see you again to-day, we 
leave to-morrow at eight o’clock. Confound all 
women, I say |” 

So saying, my worthy uncle disappeared, 
leaving me to my own reflections. I returned 
home, and having finished packing my tranks, 
and made a few farewell calls, I was somewhat 
embarrassed to know how to spend the remainder 
of the day. I determined at last that I would 
pass it amidst the green fields, and take a last 
view of the face of nature, for I was well aware 
that I should be exiled from it for many months 
in New York. I took my sketch-book and pen- 
cil and soon reached the fields. 

It was towards the close of September. These 
last days of summer possess a serene splendor 
which, to my taste, more powerfully affects the 
mind than the beauties of spring. Never did I 
perceive their glory so much’as ou that day. I 
strode on, forgetting that I was a painter, and so 
much captivated by the charms surrounding me 





of following his father’s lucrative business, must 
needs settle in New York under the, pretext of 
art, and waste his means, heaven only knows 
how ?” 

“ But, uncle,” said my heroine, in a voice so 
clear and musical that it almost made me start, 
“T think I have heard that this young man pos- 
sesses a great deal of talent.” 

“ And where will his talent lead him?” said 
the old gentleman, with bitterness. ‘ Most 
likely to die in the hospital. I tell you these 
artists are a curse.. Their morals are bad, and 
they bring trouble into the bosom of our 
families.’’ 

“Take care of yourself, Laura,” said the 
daughter, addressing my 

“QO, I fear nothing,” she Soplid,; with a sad 
smile, in which 1 saw traces of the grief she had 
so promptly suppressed. 

“ Come, let us go to dinner,” cried the enemy 
to artists, hearing the-sound.of a bell from the 
direction of the house: And they all left the 
spot, leaving me at liberty to emerge from my 
concealment. 

“ Laura !’” said I to myself, as I continned to 
walk along the hedge which skirted the park. 
“Her name is Laurs.. What a charming name, 
and what an adorable girl! . But why the deuce 
did that frightful old-man rail so against artists ? 
Could he be referring to me? and yet that is 
scarcely possible; for I never saw him before in 
my life. Why did she weep so much, and why 
conceal it when her friends approached? Her 
grief must have a secret cause. Could it be 
love ?” 

This last supposition was by no means an 
agreeable one to me, but I was ashamed to con- 
fess to myself the interest with which this young 
girl had inspired me. The continued ringing of 
the dinner bell at the house made me remember 
that I had taken hothing since morning, and yet 
I hated to leave the spot where my fair unknown 
lived. After considerable hesitation I devided 
to seek for a farmhouse in the neighborhood, 
where I could appease my hunger, and then re- 
turn to the garden of Eden where my Eve 
lived. 

I immediately began the search. But whether 
it was that I took the wrong direction, or that 
there were no farmhouses in the neighborhood, 
I discovered none. Night came on during my 
fruitless walk, and I was very glad at last to meet 
with a countryman who directed me to my 
uncle’s residence, that being the nearest. I 
reached it, harassed and famished, at eleven 
o’clock at night. 

The major had returned an hour before, and 
while they -were pareing supper for me I en- 
tered his chamb ly awoke, but 
scarcely recognized 1 and when I asked him 
if he knew @ young lady named Laura living in 
the neighborhood, he uttered an exclamation, 
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doubtless not very parliamentary, but so ener- 
getic as to forbid all hope of getting any inform- 
ation from him. 

I passed a very uneasy night. The image of 
the young girl under the trees appeared unceas- 
ingly before me, and I felt that I must penetrate 
the secret of her tears. It was daylight before 
I fell asleep, and I must have slept but a very 
short time, when a servant came to inform me 
that the carriage was waiting at the door. I 
dressed hurriedly, and went down stairs with the 
firm intention of telling the major that I had 
changed my mind, and could not be his travelling 
companion. 

He was already in the carriage. I advanced 
to the door, and had already commenced to 
make my excuses when I caught sight of a beau- 
tifal face. I was immediately silent, and asked 
myself if I were not dreaming. But the driver, 
who had become impatient, pushed me in and 
closed the door. The carriage drove off, and I 
found myself sitting by the side of my fair un- 
known of the previous evening, Miss Laura 
Vane. 

Surprise doubtless imparted to my face a sin- 
gular expression, for the young girl could not 
help smiling, while the major reproached me for 
my want of punctuality. I sought to excuse 
myself, not for delay, but for my bewilderment, 
which must have app hensible, so 
afier I had been introduced to the beautiful girl, 
I exclaimed : 

“‘ Your presence here, Miss Vane, explains to 
me many things which were complete enigmas 
yesterday.” 

“ What enigmas do you refer to, George ?” 
said my: uncle. 

ee, they are m 90 complicated for you, 
major,” I replied, glancing at Miss Vane. 

“« Pshaw !”’ he replied, with indifference. 

Perceiving that I made no reply to his attacks, 
he ensconsed himself in a corner and closed his 
eyes. Iprofited by this opportunity to examine 
more attentively the beautiful girl whom chance 
had thrown in my company at the very moment 
when I thought I should never behold her again. 
Her beauty was increased by being viewed 
closely. Her eyes were large and pensive, of 
that deep blue which the summer sky could only 
rival; her hair was a golden auburn, and 
shaded a forehead as white as alabaster. When 
she smiled she revealed teeth so white and reg- 
ular that they might have been cut ont of a solid 
piece of ivory, and they could not have been 
excelled. Her form and figure were perfect. 
One of her little hands was ungloved, and I had 
an opportunity of observing how beautifully it 
was formed. . Her toilet, though simple, showed 
exquisite taste Whilst I was making this ex- 





amination, she was looking out of the carriage 


window as if for the purpose of viewing the sur- 
rounding country ; but a few furtive glances cast 
towards me convinced me that she knew she was 
being observed. 

The major, Heaven forgive him! commenced 
to snore. Perceiving that silence, if more pro- 
longed would become more and more embarrass- 
ing, I determined to break it. I commenced 
with some commonplace remark, aud’ we were 
soon on terms of frank intimacy. After con- 
versing on indifferent subjects for some time, I 
suddenly remembered that I had certain age 
teries to clear up, and I ved to 
less general subjects. 

“ Are you fond of paintings, Miss Vane?” I 
asked, abruptly. 

The young lady doubtless thought that this 
was a very vulgar way to commence a conver- 
sation on art, and looked at me with surprise. 
But I renewed my question: Perceiving that I 
was determined to havé an answer, she replied 
with a smile : 

“Tam compelled to make you a humiliating 
confession, Mr. Herbert, and that is, having 
beer!’ brought up in the’country, I have never 
been able to obtain the necessary knowledge to 
judge of art” 

“What matter, if you are able to feel its 
beauties, and that I am sure yeu are ?”’ 

“ What gives you that certainty? Very flat- 
tering for me, I must confess, but Iam afraid 
quite unmerited.” 

“ Probably the desire I have to consult some 
one on the subject of a picture which has wazed 
me since yesterday, and I thought that perhaps 
you would be that some one.” 

“ Very willingly. Let me hear your idea, and 
I will give you my opinion of it, which you can 
accept for what itis worth.” 

“ This is it, then: Under the trees of a park, 
a charming young girl—” 

“Of course,” interrupted Miss Vane, with a 
smile. 

“Is surprised by a group of persons advanc- 
ing to the spot where she is seated,” I continued, 
without heeding the interruption, “at the mo- 
ment she is reading a letter, her eyes being filled 
with tears. The instant she hears the footsteps 
she hides the letter in her bosom, and chasing 
away her grief advances to meet the 
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“ Everybody else, like you, often judge wrong,” 
repiied Miss Vane, in a tone so serious that her 
sincerity could not be doubted. “Is not the real 
cause of the tears of those who weep in secret 
sufficient for them, without having them inter- 
preted according to the fancy of the first indis- 
creet person who may chance to surprise them in 
their grief ?” 

A cloud settled on the young girl’s face as if 
these last words recalled some painful reminis- 
cence to her mind. My curiosity as to the cause 
of my travelling companion’s secret grief, al- 
though far from being completely allayed, was in 
some measure satisfied by the discovery that it 
was not love that had caused her tears to flow, 
and I was so overjoyed by this fact that I deter- 
mined she should pardon the indiscretion of 
which I had been guilty. I so far succeeded as to 
restore to Miss Vane’s countenance its accus- 
tomed calm and serious look. 

We were conversing very gaily when the ma- 
jorawoke. He first glanced ahead of us, and 
then actually greeted us with a smile, and even 
deigned to address a few words to Miss Vane. 
I was very much surprised at this great change 
from his usual surly demeanor; but it was ex- 
plained when I saw that we had already reached 
Albany. 

We drove immediately to the wharf, where we 
landed and had to wait some little time until the 
“World” should start. The major shrugged 
his shoulders when he saw me offer my arm to 
Miss Vane, and pointed significantly to a cigar 


which he had just lighted, and then disappeared 


in a bar-room. Miss Vane and I took two or 
three turns up and down the wharf, when she 
said with some hesitation, doubtless having re- 
marked the major’s significant gesture : 

“T do not like to see you, on my account, de- 
prive yourself of the pleasure of smoking a 
cigar.” 

My first impulse was to state the truth, and 
that was, that all the cigars in the world were 
not worth the gentle pressure of her hand on 
my arm, and the proud satisfaction I felt in hav- 
ing such a beautiful creature by my side; but I 
was afraid of frightening her, so I determined to 
make myself a victim, and replied, with a shade 
ot bitterness in my tone: 

“Is that a polite way to rid yourself of my 
company, Miss Vane? Have I been too pre- 
sumptuous in nope, that you would accept my 
services ?”” 

“ How could I entertain such an idea?” she 
replied, with a graceful gesture of impatience. 

“ You know artists have such a bad reputation.” 

“ Which is, perhaps, undeserved.” 

“ Allow me to thank you, Miss Vane, in their 
name and mine, for the flattering opinions which 
I know you entertain of them.” 

“ And how do you know that ?” she exclaimed, 
with an uneasy look. 

“1 guessed it.” 

“Nay, you heard me express myself so.” 

“TI confess that chance made me hear you 
speak in their favor.” 

“Then,” 
of which you spoke to me just now, was taken 
from ascene in real life ?”’ 

“T cannot deny it.” 

“ You ere acting unfairly. Was i it not enough 
to have committed an indiscretion—in ily, 
I fully believe—without aggravating it by en- 
deavoring to penetrate the secret of a grief which 
has never been confided to you ?” : 

“I am satisfied to know that that grief was 
not caused by love.” 

“‘ And what interest can it be to you to know 
whether the first giri you meet loves or not?” 

“What irterest? Is not the woman who 
loves, a precious flower under a glass shade 7—a 
rare bird in a cage ?—a ripe fruit in an inaccessi- 
ble garden? All these things possess only sweet- 
ness, perfume and harmony for those who possess 
them. Is it not natural that one*should prefer 
the wild flower of the woods, the bird of the 
heavens, and the fruit on the hedges which be- 
long to the hand bold enough to take them ?”” 

In spite of the sadness which had fallen on 
Miss Vane, she could not help smiling at my 
comparisons. Although I did not then compre- 
hend the secret bitterness which she had in her 
raillery, she replied : 

* Yes; but the fruit of the hedges sometimes 
grows beyond reach, the wild flower sometimes 
blooms on inaccessible rocks, and the bird of the 
heavens does not allow itself to be caught.” 

“Ah, Miss Vane,” I replied, “‘ you want ‘to 
intimidate-me, and I-must not show myself less 
courageous than you are.” 

“‘ How am I courageous ?”’ returned the young 
girl in a tone of unaffected surprise. 

“Did not some one say to you yesterday, 
‘ Take care of yourself?’ And did you not re- 
ply, ‘I fear nothing?’ ” 

The young girl became quite serious, and 
made no reply. She bent her head down, and I 
felt her hand trembleon my arm. She appeared 
for the moment to be overpowered by some pain- 














group.” 

On hearing me describe a scene in which she 
had been the principal, or rather sole actress, 
Miss Vane showed greatemotion. She regarded 
me with a sort of fright, and appeared to ask me 
by her looks by what right I had thus mixed my- 
self up with her secret. But the affected indif- 
ference of my attitude doubtless re-assured her, 
for she asked me, hesitatingly : 

“Ts it since yesterday that you have entertained 
the idea of this picture?” 

“ Yes,” I returned, “ it was a scene of which 
chance made me a spectator some time ago ; but 
it came back to my memory last night, and I 
thought that that beautiful girl, surprised at the 
moment she was reading a love-letter, would 
make a good subject for a painting.” 

“Why a love-letter, Mr. Herbert—how can 
you tell it was that ?” asked Miss Vane, quickly, 
who, a little re-assufed by the first part of my 
last speech, in all probability felt herself attacked 
in the latter portion. 

“Why, Miss Vane, how could a young girl 
conceal herself in a secluded spot, and weep so 
violently when reading-e letter, if that letter did 
not speak of love? That was my impression, 
as it would be that of everybody else.” 





fal ini , which I had before remarked 
had several times excited its influence over her. 
At last she raised her pure eyes to my face, and 
said, gravely : 

“No, Mr. Herbert, I fear nothing, because I 
possess & talisman which I trust will never fail 
me.” 

“ And what is that talisman?” I asked, with 
an ironical smile. 

“Tt is duty!” she returned, with a proud 
glance. “And now I-beg that we cease this 
conversation, which doubtless has no more in- 
terest for you than for me.” 

So saying she hurried on board the steamer, 
which had just come up to the wharf. I followed 
her, and took my seat by her side afier a little 
delay in procuring tickets. Her head was 
perched over the railing, and she appeared to be 
watching the water through which we were now 
gliding. But in spite of all her efforts to hide 
it, I detected a furtive tear stealing down her 
cheek. This touched me to the heart. What 
had this poor girl done to me that I shoald 
harass her thus ? 

“ Have I offended you, Miss Vane?” I asked, 
in a whisper. “If so, 1 beg that you will for- 
give me, for I assure you it was uninteutional.” 

“ Let us say no more about it,” she replied, 





she replied, “ that projected picture 
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her countenance becoming serene again. “TI 
am excessively sensitive, and perhaps it is good 
for me to be subjected to ridicule ”’ 


I was about to reply, when the major made his 
appearance. He did not stay with us long, how- 
ever, but meeting a fellow-officer on board, they 
moved to another part of the vessel, and began 
to fight their battles over again. Miss Vane 
and myself were again left alone, or rather iso- 
lated in the midst of half a dozen p 8 


was still gontemplating our white cottage in the 
woods, which was fast fading from view. In 
another moment a turn in the river hid it alto- 
gether. Miss Vane turned round, and her look 
met mine. 

Had she thought of me as I had thought of 
her? Had our souls met and revealed them- 
selves to each other while we were apparently 
separated? Who can say? But no human 





Among the latter I noticed # lady very elegantly 
dressed and quite young. She was accompanied 
by an old man, who appeared to overwhelm her 
with his attentions, which she tolerated rather 
than received. This lady displeased me very 
much, even more than the little dog which she 
carried in her lap, and which annoyed us all by 
its continual barking. She went into extacy 
about the beauty of the scenery, and by preten- 
tious exclamations uttered in a loud voice ap- 
peared to wish that evétybody should hear her. 
While I was annoyed at this lady’s remarks, I 
could not help admiring the beauties of the pan- 
orama spread before us.’ ‘The steamer was pro- 
ceeding between two hills covered with verduro, 
relieved here and there by white ‘cottages which 
gleamed through the trees, It was most beauti- 
fui ; every mile we made. offered to us some new 
delight. Now it was a rustic village, descending 
to the very edge of the water, now it was green 
sloping banks, with the spires of country charchés 
peeping out from a mass of foliage, now the 
giant Catskills looming up to the very, heavens. 

Everything appeared so icalm and’ beautiful 
that I felt its serene influence over my Spirits, 
and had it not been for the noisy demonstrations 
on the part of the lady I have referred to, I 
should have been perfectly happy. I cast my 
eyes on Miss Vane,. and found that she was 
completely absorbed by the beauty of the 
scenery. I gently touched her shoulder. 

“Ts it not beautiful?” said she, without tarn- 
ing round. “There is no necessity for one to 
travel in foreign countries to find the true poetry 
of. nature.” : : 

I perceived at that moment: @ white cottage 
hidden like a nest amonst leuves. The river at 
that point was somewhat inland, forming a min- 
iature bay in front of the dwelling. The front 
of the house was covered all over with a grape 
vine, while a carefully kept flower-garden ex- 
tended around it. An avenue of beech trees 
skirted one side of the cottage. At the entrance 
of this avenue a lady. was seated on a grassy 
bank employing herself with embroidery, at the 
same time watching two handsome children who 
were playing in the garden. A boat was fastened 
to the bank in front of the dwelling. All seemed 
8o fresh und so pure that I could not restrain an 

1 ion of pl Miss Vane had also 
noticed it, and appreciated its beauties, for she 
pointed to it and exclaimed : 

“That is the place for one to live in!”’- 

“Not alone ?” said I, intentionally. 

“O, no,” she replied, without thinking what 
she was saying; “‘but—” she stopped and 
blushed. ’ 

“ With a companion, then,” said I, quickly, 
without allowing her time to be frightened at the 
sense my words might convey. ‘Yes, it would 
be very pleasant to be awakened in the morning 
by the singing of birds, and to walk into the 
garden while yet wet with dew—” 

“And gather flowers for the breakfast table,” 
said Miss Vane, interrupting me. 

“Yes, and after breakfast, work, for a little 
work would be necessary. During the hot hours 
of the day—” 

“Read under the shade of the avenue.” 

“« And dine in that pretty. arbor—” 

“After dinner row in that boat to yonder 
green hill.” P 

“ And in the evening have music in the draw- 
ing-room, with the windows open, and, with no 
other light than that given by the moon, sing—” 

“Norma.” 

“ You like Norma?” I cried, happy to find 
in her preferences a new point of contact with 
mine. 

But this question appeared to dissipate the 
dream in which she had indulged. She cast 
down her eyes with some embarrassment, and a 
bitter smile replaced the look of serene gaiety 
which had before animated her face. 

“ Are you already tired of your pretty cottage 
on the Hudson?” I asked. 

“No,” said she, with her eyes filled with 
tears; “‘ but it is dangerous to indulge in castles 
in the air.” 

“Why should it be a castle in the air, when 
a single word can make it a reality ¢” 

Was ita flash of joy or anger which for a 
moment illuminated Miss Vane’s countenance ? 
I cannot tell; but whatever it was, it immedi- 
ately faded away, and was replaced by that look 
of grief and discouragement which I had often 
seen before. She silently moved away, and 
walked to the other end of the boat. I dared 
not break in on her reverie, but sat still and in- 
dulged in my reflections. 

My thoughts, of course, were fixed on but one 
subject. I had never met in any woman the ir- 
resistible charm which had attracted me towards 
this ravishing creature. What, then, could be 
the cause of her secret grief? Evidently it was 
of recent origin, for her expansive nature re- 
pulsed it energetically, only allowing it at cer- 
tain times to obtain an influence over her. I in- 
terrogated my own heart. I asked myself, sup- 
posing that she were free, could I in justice to 
her, offer her marriage? This young girl had 
no fortune, aud I in pursuit of my studies had 
expended the modest patrimony left me by my 
father. It is true I was beginning to find a re- 
source in my talents ; but this was still so uncer- 
tain that I was often obliged to have recourse to 
my mother’s small income. Could I expose this 
young girl to the hardships of an artist’s life, and 
without making her happy, compromise my 
future by domestic troubles? But, then again, 
was it nothing to find in a devoted and faithful 
heart a refuge in the hours of doubt and dis- 
couragement? Was it not worth trusting some- 
thing to chance? Does not faith in destiny 
often make our destiny * 

While making these reflections I directed my 
eyes towards my travelling companion. She 











guage could more clearly have expressed 
what’our looks said during the eternal minute 
they were confounded together. Intoxicated, I 
advanced towards her, and I should perhaps have 
kneeled at her feet, and have offered her my 
life, had she not repulsed me with a gesture 
which had more despair in it than fright. She 
then put her hands to her face, and appeared 
scarcely able to stifle a sob. 

But I only saw in this emotion the modesty 
which makes a woman blush at the avowal, the 
knowledge of which makes her happy in secret. 
I wished to allow Laura time to forgive me for 
the happiness she had bestowed upon me. I 
glanced around me without fixing my eyes on 
‘any particular object.. I saw the green banks, 
the gliding water, the fleecy clouds, and birds 
singing in the heavens. Everything appeared to 
smile, and I heard a voice which spoke to my 
soul, and which said; “Love!” Not wishing to 
disturb Miss Vane, I lit a cigar and joined a 
group of passengers, who were evidently farmers. 

*« Look,” said one of these, pointing to the old 
man who accompanied the lady who was so loud 
in her praises of the scenery of the river, ‘see 
how attentive the old foollis to his young wife.” 

“ Wife!” said I, in ment. ‘ You must 
be mistaken. You meat dfather ?”” 

“ No, indeed, I mean wife. I come from the 
same town that they do. He is’ very rich, ‘and 
that is why she married him.” 

Tieft them, and turned back. As I passed bo- 
fore the loud-talking lady, avoiding to look at 
her, she uttered a cry and her umbrella fell close 
at my feet. I picked it up and ‘returned it to 
her, bowing to the old man, and casting a dis- 
dainfal took on the woman. 

“What have yon done to that lady ?” asked 
Miss Vane, whom I had rejoined, and who had 
seen this little scene. 

“Nothing,” I replied, smiling; “she let her 
umbrella fall, and I returned it to her.” 

“From the look you gave her, one would say 
that you hated her.” é 

“No, indeed. Iam only of the opinion that 
when a woman has ¢oiirage enough td sell her- 
self, she should at least have the honesty to keep 
to her bargain.” 

Miss Vane uttered a cry of suffering which I 
could have understood if the words had been ad- 
dressed personally to her. She then gazed on 
the woman and. then on me, and her eyes evinced 
so much pity for her, and so much reproach for 
me, that 1 felt myself blush,“and could not utter 
a word, . 

By‘and-by we conversed on general ‘subjects, 
and continued to do so until we reached New 
York. When the time, came for me to leave this 


beautiful girl, without, the hope of seeing her | 


again, I felt‘how much I was attached “to her, 
aud how the bonds so easy to bend were so hard 
to break. I approached. her, and in a low tone 
of voice which emotion miadv to tremble, said: 

“ May I hope to see you again?” 

Miss Vane was silent for a moment or two— 
her head. fell on her heaving bosom—there was 
evidently a struggle going on, and I anxiously 
awaited her answer. At last a shiver ran 
through her frame, and raising her humid eyes to 
mine, she murmured,..in a voice which she in 
vain endeavored to make firm, “‘No!” 

I was about to protest against the decision, 
when Laura cried out with feverish joy, mingled 
with terror: 

“ Henry ! Henry!” 

A young lad of fifteen or sixteen years of age, 

pp hed, panied by my uncle, and hay- 
ing first embraced Miss Vane, turned towards 
the major and myself, and said : 





“My mother, gentlemen, not being able to, 


come to meet my sister, begged me to thank you 
in her name, and to beg that you will call on her 
and receive her thanks in-person.” 


He then left us to. gee after his sister’s ,bag- 


gag6; the major accompanied him. ..[ was trans- 
ported with the invitation which had been given 
me, but I did not long remain 60. 

' “Mr. Herbert,” said Miss Vane, “you have 
been very good to me, full of kindness and 
indulgence ; you can still, however, acquire a new 
claim on my gratitude.” 

“<Q, speak, Miss Vane—what must I do?” 

“ Do not mention my name during your resi- 
dence in New York, and above all, do not accept 
the invitation which my brother has given you.” 

“ But that. would be very impolite,”’ I returned. 

“TI will make your apologies. Do this for 
me, Mr. Herbert.” Then seeing her brother 
and the major returning, she pressed my arm and 
whispered in my ear, ‘I beseech you, for my 
sake!” 

The pressure of her hand on my arm, her 
breath in my hair, and above all her tender 
words, almost overcame me. When I recovered 
myself, Laura and her brother had already dis- 
appeared. I rushed to the side of the boat to 
catch a last glimpse of her. They were already 
on the pier. Laura warned her head and fixed 
a look of gratitude on me, and tien the sweet 
vision vanished from my sight. 

“Tam much obliged to you for relieving me 
of a disagreeable duty,” said the major, when 
they were gone. ‘“ What do you think of her, 
nephew ?” 

“T don’t know,” I replied. 

Should I yield to Miss Vane’s desire, and was 
she really sincere when she made jt? Such were 
my thoughts when walking the next day down 
Broadway. At that moment [saw Miss Vane, 
accompanied by her brother, within a few steps 
of me. The young man recognized me, and 
made a movement as if he would siop and speak 
to me, but his sister prevented him, and they 
rapidly passed me, as if they had not seen me. 

This determination to avoid me wounded my 
vanity, and made me feel quite angry, and I at 


‘once determined to respond to the invitation 


sent me by her mother. The same eveuing I 





directed my steps to Mrs. Vane’s residence. 
She resided in the upper part of the city, almost 
in the country. ‘The house was quite large, with 
a garden which was kept with great care, extend- 
ing in front of it. The iron gate was open, and 
Ientered. The windows of the front room were 
open, and I heard the notes of a piano. It was 
evidently played by a practised hand. Suddenly 
I heard the sweet prayer of Norma, “ Casta diva 
che inargenti,” etc. I had arrived there angry, 
but this plaintive and sad melody found an echo 
in my heart, and love only spoke in me.. I fan- 
cied [again heard the prayer that Miss Vane 
had addressed to me, and perhaps I should have 
retired, had not a suppressed cry interrupted the 
song, and if Laura herself had not suddenly ap- 
peared at the entrance. She advanced towards 
me, and said, with a sad smile: 

“You here? I hoped too mach from you, 
then.” 

“Why are you without pity?” I replied. 
« And why cannot you understand that if I come 
here in spite of you, in spite of myself, it is be- 
cause I love you—” 

“©O, utter not those words,” she cried; hiding 
her face with her hands, 

She trembiéd, and ‘her face became so pale, 
and betrayed so much suffering and fear, thatshe 
frightened me. I rushed furwatd to support her, 
but suddenly, by an energetic effurt of will recov- 
ering herself, she said to me, calmly : 

« Enter, since you will have itso. I will go 
and inferm my mother.” 

And pointing out the door of the drawing- 
room to nie, she left me. I entered—the apart- 
ment was full of her presence—a Vague perfume 
of flowers freshly gathered greeted my senses. 
I saw the book she had lately been reading; the 
open piano, and piece from Norma still open, 
placed before it. I perceived on the table a little 
glove, which belonged to her. I seized it and 
carried it to my lips, but the sound of approach- 
ing steps and voices made me conceal my modest 
treasure. 

Three persons entered the drawing-noom— 
Miss Vane, who appeared very sefious, and with 
a dignity about her which was almost solemn; 
her mother, 2 woman still handsome, and an old 
man, on whose arm Mrs. Vane léaned familiarly. 
Whilst I inclined my head, Laura, after having 
murmured my name, introduced me to those two 
personages. 1 

“My mother, Mr. Herbert,” said she, and then 
raising her limpid eyes to my face, with a look 
which seemed to ask for pity, she added, in a 
more feeble voice, hesitating between each word, 
“ Mr. Emory, my effianeed husband !” 

‘These words struck me like an electric shock. 
So many confused sentiments burned in my 
heart at the same time, that I could find no ex- 
pression for a single one of them, and I remained 
overwhelmed with dismay. Whilst Mr. Emory 
surveyed me from head to foot, and whilst Mrs. 
Vane was thanking me for the attention I had 
paid her daughter, Laura, as if she had spent all 


care for the future, my brother launched in an 
honorable career, and my sister free, through me, 
to choose for herself, that I shall find,in the sen- 
timent of duty accomplished, that resignation 
and calmness which is all that I can aspite to. 
Adiew! Do not visit me again: I ‘trast you 
will not seek to take from me the strenyth of 
which cre 50 fanck in peel t2 tread my wa 
ath. a) a ju beco 
attionb ! Ana if "you ore think of the: pray to 
God that he will give me oblivion and repose! 
‘“LAURA,” 

My first impulse on reading this letter was to 
visit Laura again. But reflection soon came to 
obscure the’ charming mirage which the certainty 
of her love had for'the moment caused to pass 
before my eyes and my heart. It was then, that 
I should not saccumb to the temptation which 
assailed me to pursue my love even at’ the price 
of Laura’s repose, that I detérmined to travel. 
I visited Europe “But while sailing on the calm 
on, agitated waters of the Adriatic, or of the 
Ganges, whether I was in the palaces of Venice 
or Calcutta, my dream everywhere was that little 
white cottage on the borders of the Hudson, with 
its vines, its flower-garden, avenue, and the 
young wife, who with tender glances watched her 
two children playing on the grass; and this 
young wife always assumed to me the lovely and 
elegant form, the blue eyes, and the resigned 
smile of Laura Vane. : 





Two months after Herbert’ had told me this 
history, a lady of my acquaintance informed me 
that Mr. Emory had received a few days before a 
package containing a picture, without any indi- 
cation of where it came from. ‘From the de- 
scription she gave of this painting I recognized 
it as my friend’s work. : 

“ The most singular thing about it,” she con- 
tinued, “is that when Mrs Emory saw the pie- 
ture she was seized with an emotion which she 
in vain endeavored to dissimulate.” 

The next day I called on Herbert. The mo- 
ment I entered, he handed me a letter to read. 
It contained only these words, “I thank you!” 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, thé following 
brilliant stories, in bound form, richly illustrated 
with large original engravings, and forming the 
cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. 
Every one of these works was written expressly for 
this establishment, and the copyright is secured 
according to law. We will send single copies by 
mail, post-paid, for twenty cents each, or six copies, 
post-paid, for one dollar,.-—-», 


HENRY LA NUIT: or, Tae Founptive oF Estetra. 
‘This story of Spauish royal life'is a tale of Navarre, in 
the olden time, and is written with great skill and effect. 
Its scenes are depicted with lifelike detail, and. the plot 
is worked out with charming ingenuity. Altogether its 

* interest Is fully up to any of the author’s publications. 

Written expressly for us by.. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


LIONEL AINSWORTH: or, Tax Youne Pagrisan’s 
Doom. This is a story of our Revolution, and is one of 
thrilling interest and striking iocideuts, portraying in 





her strength in pronouncing her own 


(sy rather than -the door. Befors 


leaving the room, ‘her sy pplicasing eye sought 
mine. Whether * was that my look revealed 
ironical disdain and eold contempt, I cannot 
say; but she appeared to be entirely overcome, 
and it was with great difficulty that she dragged 
herself away.” 

I do not know what the lookers-on thought of 
this scene; I do not know what [ said during the 
few cruel minutes I remained in the drawing- 
room. At last I got away with suffering, rage 
and hatred in my soul. While crossing the gar- 
den, my hand came in contact with the glove I 
had taken. A few minutes before it had made 
me tremble with happiness, now it burned me. 
I threw it from me with disgust. I heard a 
stifled cry behind me, and turning round, I 
thought I saw the vague form of a woman stand- 
ing against the window. But without stopping 
to heed it, I hurried on, and reached my own 
lodgings, and passed an agonizing night. 

The next morning a letter was handed to me. 
It was in a woman’s handwriting. After a mo- 
ment’s hesitation I broke the seal. I burnt this 
letter long ago, but every expression of it re- 
mains so deeply engraved on my heart that I can 
repeat it word for word. It was as follows: 


“ Alas! yes, I also have had the courage to 
sell myself, but I shall keep to my bargain, for I 
shall never forget my duty. I wished that our 
rapid journey sbould remain for you as it will al- 
ways for me—a pleasant reminiscence; but you 
did not understand me. But if I mast lose your 
love, if L myself entreat you to look upon it onl 
as a dream, I do not wish that you should blus 
at having confessed it. It is for that reason that 
I write to you. I also have dreamed a sweet 
poem of an obscare life, in which labor was com- 
pensated by love; I also have upbraided those 
women who believe, or feign to believe, that 
riches alone are necessary, and who stifle their 
hearts under their vanity, and the expiation of 
my error is come—I only felt contempt when, 

thaps, I ought to have felt pity. Who would 

ave said then that Ishould bend my head under 
the same reprobation that I bestowed on others ? 
O, why did you come to the house? I should 
have so loved to remain to you one of those 
dreams which, if they .have no morrow, at least 
have no regret. Could you not understand by 
1 sadness that I had no happiness to bestow ? 

‘hat have you gained by your obstinacy? In- 
stead of a fugitive vision of love, you entertain 
only contempt for me. But the burden is al- 
ready sufficiently heavy, and [ am not resigned 
enough to bear more. You may forget me, pity 
me, perhaps; bat your contempt ismore than I 
ean endure. God forgive me, if I do wrong, but 
you must know the truth. In seeing me here, 
surrounded, if not with luxury, at least with 
comforts, you doubtless thought it was only am- 
bition that caused me to give myself to an old 
man. Alas ! my only ambition is to secure an 
asylum for those I love, for in a year misery 
would enter our home, perhaps in a few months. 
My poor mother, by her imprudent tenderness, 
gave us an education suitable to our birth, in- 
stead of preparing us for labor, which the state 
of our fortune at my father’s death should have 
destined us. I have taken the step for m 
mother’s sake, for my brother’s, that noble boy 
whom you know, and for my young sister’s, 
whom necessity, perhaps, ina few years, would 
have compelled to pursue a similar course to 
mine It was this thought, especially, that one 
of us was fatally Fen saes that gt me 
stren, enough to be resigned to it. a sacri- 
fice —_ 'y, itis for me,who am the eldest and 
strongest, to make it. I know the task is a 
hard one, and I sometimes fear my own weak- 
ness; but I hope, in seeing my mother without 








an live style some of the most stirring events in 
our nation’s life-struggles for independence from the 
subjection of the mother country | 

Written for us by......... Mrs ‘CAROLINE ORNE. 


THE. CHILD OF THE WRECK: or, Tax Storen 
Bractiets. This romance of the south of Englaud is 
one of the most deeply interesting ‘in our ‘series. Its 
incidents are portrayed with vivid power and skill, and 
it delineates scenes of thrilling effect. Its characters 
are marked by @ dashing vein of originality,and the 
denouement is highly. characteristic and lifelike. 

Written expressly for us by..Masorn F.C HUNTER. 


THE LADY IMOGEN;: or, Tax Wreck aNp THE CHASE. 
This tale of Revolutionary times is one of those unri- 
vValled sea-stories for which the late Prof. lograham was 
so popular, It is told in his happiest vein, and its char- 
acters are portrayed with marvellous lifelike effect. 
There is a fascination about every story which ever 
emanated from this delightful romancer’s pen; but 
especially is this the case as it regards his sea-stories, in 
which department of literature he has had few equals. 

Written for us by...,.....PRror. J. H. INGRAHAM. 


THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, Tue Fattor San 
Juan D'ULLOA. A Tale of the Mexican War. This vivid 
tale of the late war with Mexico is one of the most mélo- 
dramatic we have ever published. It ie also truthful 
to the history and actors of, this stirring period of our 
modern experience. Its author enjoyed extraordinary 
facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to 
the production of his captivating story, and hetice its 
truthful and Lh as an historical novelette. 

Written for us by...Cart. CHARLES E, AVERILL. 


THE PRINCE CORSAIR; or, Tur Tanzx Broruers 
or Guzan. A Tale of the Indian Ocean. This story is 
from the pen of one of the most lively and original 
writers of the day. The scenes dre laid in the East, at 
& period in the history of Indis when many different 
kingdoms maintained their sway in that land. It is;a 
vigorous portraiture of life, and its plot is worked out 
with great skill. 

Written expressly for us by.....A. J. H. DUGANNE 








THE BRIGAND: or, Tax Convent oF Santa Ciara. 
A Tale of Portugal. This story of brigand life in Por- 
tugal isoneof rare merit. The scenes and localities 
are wide awake with interest, and its plot is fertile with 
lively incident. The peculiar field of this romantic 
story has enabled the author to paint for the reader a 
picture of the ‘most florid, yet truthful character; and 
we can promise that no one will pause willingly after 
commencing until he bas read every line. 

Written expressly for us by...Dr. J, H. ROBINSON 


THE WANDERING GUERRILLA: or. Tee Ivrant 
Barpe or Troxit1o. The scenes of this Mexican ro- 
mance are laid in Mexico during that period of its his- 
tory when Iturbide usurped imperial power, inaugn- 
rating 8 reign of tyranny that drove the people to re- 
bellion, and finally dispossessed him of his throne and 
banished him from the country. It is full of startling 
adventure and hair-breadth escapes from danger. 

Written expressly for us by..SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 


THE CABIN BOY: or, Lirzon raz Wine. This famous 
sea story has passed to its seventh edition—and to all 
who love a romance of the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the plot and the vivid of 


=. 





THE ADVENTURER :0r, Tux Wrecg on tus INDIAN 
Ocean. Thiy capitgl/@tory of the land and sea is de- 
cidedly one of the very best of our original series of 
novelettes, and has received the compiiment of being 
re-published in England. It is elegantly ilustrated, 
and absorbingly imteresting from the first to the last 
page of the story. The opening scene gives us the por- 
trait of a London pickpocket drawn to the life. 

Written for us by.......-. LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tus Restoration. 
The locale of this absorbing romance lies in France and 
Spain, at points familiar to the accompiished author, 
who has but lately returned from Europe, whither he 
has been in the employment of our government. This 
thrilling story alone would make any writer famous, 
We vouch for it, that no one who commences the tale 
will willingly lay it by until every page has been read. 
Written for us by.........- MAJOR F.C. HUNTER. 


THE DANCING STAR; or, Tue Smvucaxer oF tur 
CaxsaPeake. This is a story of the Coast and the Sea, 
written in our author's happiest vein and portrays char- 
acter with great tact andlife. It is the most popular 
sea tale that Professor Ingraham ever wrote, and bas 
excecded in the number of its editions bis famous 
‘Dancing Feather,” which it also does in interest. 
Written expressly for us by......d. H. INGRAHAM. 


THE HIGHWAYMAN: or, Tax Nearowran Ban- 
pitti. A Tale of Love and Pride. This is one of the 
most captivating of all the stories of the road and high- 
way which we have ever published. Origins! in con- 
ception, and dazzling in its plot, its ecenes carry the 
reader forward with deeper and depper interest, It has 
proved one of the most popular in our series of stories. 
The present ts the ninth edition, and the:demand re- 
mains unabated. , i 

Written for us by....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE KNIGHT OF LEON; or, Tax Monanon’s Last 
Brive. Of all the stories which Mr. Cobb has produced, 
we think this the most artistic and interesting, Grace- 
ful, intensely absorbing, full of life and action, it paints 
the tableaux of its plot with all the fire that Moorish 
and Spanish history inspire. This story would render 
any author’s name famons.._ 

Written expressly for us by, SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


v ; or, Tas Mai or Monreney. 
is ger ban tary story of thie Inte Mexfvan war, 
splendidly illustrated by fine original engravings, and 
forming one of the mest attractive tales in our entire 
list. General Taylor figures truthfully in the chapters 
of the story, and the char are real indivi 
Written expressly for us by....... NED BUNTLINE. 
THE RED REVENGER: or,Tar Prats Kino or ta 





- Fiorrpas. This tale of the Gulf and ita islands is one 


that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of life 
at a period when a deadly conflict was maintained be- 
tween the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirates 
who infested the seas in its vicinity some three centu- 
ries ago. 

Written expressly for us by...... NED BUNTLINE. 


CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tar Buccaneer or THE Guiv. 
A romantic Story of the Sea and the Shore. This is an- 
other of those graphic sea stories for which our author 
is famous. It was written by Captain Barrington on 
shipboard while cruising in the very waters where the 
principal scenes of bis tale are laid, and is founded on 
fact. Depicting the striking and bold scenes that ap- 
pertain to the daring life of a rover, it carries the 
reader along with the incidents of the tale in a dream- 
like reality, as though he was an actual participant 
therein. 

Written for us by.,...F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dinaix 2H2 Back- 
woopsman. A vivid story of East and West, unrivalled 
in plot and character. The present is the eleventh edi- 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one exception, 
the best selling book we have ever issued from this es- | 
tablishment, and the one which the author considers 
his best. Its incidents are portrayed in a playful vein 
of humor that engages the reader’s interest, at once, 
and some of its sterner descriptions are instinct with 
graphic power. 

Written for us by....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE DOOMED KING: or,Tar Crown anp THESWorD. 
This romance of the Throne, the Altar, and the Camp, 
is replete with ad ,com dining the strangest turns 
of fortune and the most startling perils and escapes. 
No author who has ever written for us has ever won 
more popular favor than the writer of this fascinating 
story. Thoroughly read in history, his scenes are 
drawn with artistic fidelity. é 

Written for us by...... .. FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


HILDEBRAND: or, Taz Buccanzer AND THE CaRDI- 
NAL. This Sicilian story of Sea and Shore fs one of 
striking interest, and the plot is happily conceived ‘and 
skilfully carried out. The present is the fi/th edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which wad never excelled 
even by Dumas’s most famous parrative—the reader 
can hardly lay it by until he has finished every line. 

Written expressly for us by.. AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


THE MOUNTAINEER; or, Tus Wap Carertain. A 
Moravian Tale. This is a highly interesting story of by- 
gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest pecu- 
liar to the period of history which It describes. Itis 
one of Cobb's eariiest and best romances, the vividness 
of which bas given him such vest popularity. This 
tale has been translated into French, and also re-pub- 
lished in London, 

Written expressly for us by.. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE BEL ISABEL: or, Taz Conspmarons op Cusa. 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea. Bich io 
adventure and in Cuban life, of a revolutionary charac- 
ter. Mr. Barrington was for a considerable period in 
the government service of Spain, and he ‘has laid the 
pilot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of the Caribbean 
Sea. His peculiar facilities have enzbled him to weave 
many scenes of actual observation into the thread of 
his romance with great effect. 

Written for usby..... F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tax Onactz anp its 
Priest. This romance of ancient Tyre is one of the 
most popular of Cobb's stories, and paints a very glow. 
ing picture of life in that luxurious city. It has been 
dramatized and playedin nearly every thestré in this 
country, and has passed through three editions in Lon- 
don. The present is the fourteenth edition which we 
have published! 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 


THE CHINESE JUGGLER: or, Tar Granpee’s Pior. 
This is a story of the Celestial Empire, and in a vein of 
romance highly interesting, furnishes many flu¢tra- 
tions of Chinese life and habits, while the plot of the 
story is brimming with novel and startling incident. 
It is captivating from first to last 

Written expressly for us by.. SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 


THE SMUGGLER: or, Tae Secuets ov raz Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb’s greatest aud best 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and ti & most {i y fh ing plot. It 
has been compared to Maryatt’s best sea novel, and-bas 
reached seven editions. It isa captivating tale from 














the iptions are paseed, the fayorite author 
having surpassed himself in this delightful story of the 
sea and its romantic associations. 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE RUINED ABBEY: or, Taz Gresrrs or Forzst 
Hut. This is a tale of the olden time, dusing the reign 
_of Charles II., when portions of Engithd, especially in 
the county of Kent, were the locale of the wandering 
Gipseys, whose life. habits and customs are a theme of 
never-failing incident and adventure. Dr. Kobinson’s 
peculiar tact and skill has woven » story which is fresh 
with all the vigor of lifelike delineation. This is a feld 
of romance in which he is pre-eminently at home. 
Written for us by........... De. J. H. ROBINSON, 


beginning to end, as the reader will quickly perceive, 
nor will he be likely to leave it without a thorough 
reading at the first sitting. 

Written for us by..........- SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 


IVAN THE SERF: or, Tux Russian any Cincassian. 
‘This is a well-told and highly graphic‘tale of life, do- 
thestic and military, in Russia, Turkey and Olreassia. 
The author has taken great care to be faithful te the 
singular national characteristics of this peculiar region, 
and though the chapters are intenrely vivid, they are 
yet trathfal. 

Written expressly for us by. . AUSTIN C.BURDICK. 
Address M.M. BALLOU, Publisher, 
No. 22} Winter Street, Boston, Mane. 
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Poet's Corner. 





(Written for The Flag of cur Union.} 
TO MARY. 


BY E. R. P. 


The dew is on thy morning path, 

O maiden, with the sunny eyes; 
I see no hint of coming cloud 

In all the blue reach of thy skies. 


Some lives, like happy summer days, 
In endless sunshine come and go; 
I would that wishing such a fate, 
Sweet child, for thee, would make it so! 





THE STAR. 

As every wavelet on the lake 
Embosomed holds a star, 

Which, when the riplets melt, departs, 
And seeks a home afar; 

So man bears o’er the sea of life 
A spiritual ray, 

That seeks. when he has sunk in death, 
The heavens far away. 





A UNIVERSAL LAW. 
From low to high doth dissolution climb 
And sinks from high to low, along a scale 
Of awful notes, whose concord shall not fail; 
- A musical but melancholy chime, 
Which they can hear who meddle not with crime, 
Nor avarice, nor over-anxious care. 
i Worpswortu. 





A SIMILE. 
——_ lants roped . 
0 spic: ince where t Ww; 
But crushed and trodden to tee prowl, 
their balmy sweets around. 
GotpsmitH. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A TERRIBLE NIGHT IN BALTIMORE, 


ween 
BY PERCY GARNETT. 
errennrwe 


Iam no politician. I am a provision dealer 
—a wholesale provision dealer, doing business 
in New York city. Having commenced my ver- 
itable history with the above assertion, it is nec- 
essary that I should inform the reader how it was 
that Iwas a member of the New York delega- 
tion to the Democratic Convention held in the 
city of Baltimore last year. 

One evening in the latter end of May, I was 
seated with my wife in our pretty house in 
Eighth Street, enjoying a fragrant cup of tea, for 
if there is one thing that I’m a good judge of it 
is tea. My wife had been shopping, and while I 
was sipping my Hyson flavored with Orange 
Pekoe, she was showing me her purchases. She 
was expatiating on a “love of a bonnet,” when 
we were both startled by a violent ring at the 
bell; andina minute or two afterwards a servant 
entered, informing me that Mr. Lawrence Ardew 
wished to see me immediately. As Ardew was a 
particular friend of mine, I immediately ordered 

, him to be admitted. 

“ Gunby,” said Ardew, as soon as he had paid 
his respects to my wife (I should have told you 
before that my name is Jonathan Gunby), 
“Ganby, I want you to do me a favor.” 

“ What is it, my dear fellow?” I replied. I 
could afford to be affectionate, for I knew that 
Ardew was too rich to want money. 

“ You know Iam a politician,” said Ardew. 

“I know you are,” I returned, “and much 
good has it done you. To my certain knowledge 
you have not received a cent benefit from it yet ; 
on the other hand you have spent a good many 
hundred dollars.” 

“Just wait till—— is elected president, and 
then you will see what you will see ; but, that is 
not the question. Iam a delegate to the Bal- 
timore Convention, and I want you to act as my 
substitute.” 

“ What !” I cried, jumping up from my chair in 
excitement, “I, Jonathan Gunby, wholesale pro- 
vision dealer, act as a member of a political con- 
vention! never, my dear friend, never !”” 

“ Bat youmust. I will pay all expenses, and 
the trip will do you good. I have noticed that 
you seem to be a good deal thinner than you used 
to be, ‘a change is the very thing for you. Bealti- 
more isa beautiful city. The fact is, I have an 
important law suit coming on, and it is utterly 
impossible that I can leave New York. You 
must do this favor for me, my dear Gunby.” 

“But, Ardew, I never attended a political 
meeting in my life,” I replied, somewhat soften- 
ed by the fact that all my expenses would be paid. 
“T should make a blockhead of myself, for I 
know nothing of the rules and regulations of such 
assemblies.” 

“You don’t want to know anything; all that 
you have to do is to vote through thick and thin 
for ——.” 

‘Bat I don’t like the man.” 

“ You have nothing to do with that. I do like 
him and you will be voting for me.” 

“ You are right—I forgot that.” 

«Jonathan shall not go to that awful rowdy city, 
Baltimore,” said my wife. ‘He will be killed 
by the ‘ Plug Uglies,’ ‘ Blood Tubs’ or ‘ Black 
Snakes.’ It’s not safe to walk the streets there. 
T’ll never consent to his going.” 

> You need have no fear on that head, madam,” 
said Ardew ; “they have got a new police there, 
and Baltimore is now one of the quietest cities in 
the Union.” 

T need not detai! any more of the conversation, 
suffice it to say, that Ardew persuaded me to act 
in his place, and a hint of a handsome present 
from the monumental city, so modified my wife 
that she too gave her consent. 

On the appointed day, provided with the nec- 
essary vouchers, I started on my journey—hav- 
ing first faithfull; promised my wife that I would 

not venture in the streets of Baltimore after dark. 
I shall not detail the particulars of my journey ; 
were I to do so, I might describe how cro’ 

we were; how we were annoyed by 2 
infant that it was utterly impossible to si ; 
how we were delayed in the crossing of the Sus- 
quehatina by some accident to the ferry-boat ; 
how everybody talked politics until I was per- 
fectly sick of it; how I tried to read, but coyid 
not on account of the perfect Babel around me ; 
how I endeavored to make fun of the boys who 








sold apples, and had the laugh turned against me 
by those youthful venders of that wholesome 
fruit. All this, and a great deal more, I might 
tell, but as every traveller goes through the same 
experiences it would only be repeating an old 
story. 

We reached Baltimore at last, and I was im- 
mediately driven to Barnum’s Hotel. I had 
some difficulty in making my way up to the 
clerk’s counter, the hall was so crowded with 


people. 

“ All fall, sir,” said the gentlemanly clerk, as 
I pulled the book towards me to enter my name. 

There was no help for it; I went round to the 
Gilmor House, and received the same reply. It 
was the same with the Eutaw, the Howard House 
and half dozen other hotels. It was getting 
dark, and my case began to grow desperate. I 
began to think that I should have to sleep in the 
hack all night. 

“Try Old Town, Bill,” said a friend to the 
hackman, who saw my dilemma. | 

“There are only third and fourth rate inns 
there,” said the driver, ‘‘ and perhaps the gentle- 

man would not like to lodge there for a night?” 

“ Anywhere that I can get a bed, my good fel- 
low,” I returned. “It is no use being particular 
at such a time as this.” 

The horses’ heads were turned round, and we 
Pp ded down Balti Street over a bridge 
which spanned a muddy stream of water, called 
Jones’s Falls, I believe. We then plunged into 
amass of intricate, narrow streets, and at last 
stopped before the door of a very ordinary look- 
ing tavern. It bore a nondescript looking sign 
which I was told represented a golden angel, by 
which name the tavern was known. 

Tentered and made my stereotyped inquiry 
whether I could have a bed there for the night. 
The landlord, a thick, burly looking man with 
a gleam of latent humor in his face, shook his 
head and repeated to me the hateful words—“ all 
full.” 

I turned to go away, but was recalled by the 
voice of the host. ~ 

“ Would you mind sharing a bed with another 
party ?” said he. - 

I glanced out of doors ; it was quite dark, and 
a cold wind had arisen from the north. 

“Tf there is no help for it, I suppose I must,” 
I replied, “‘ although to tell you the truth, it is by 
no means agreeable to me ;” and I inwardly heap- 
ed denunciations on Ardew’s head for persuad- 
ing me to be his substitute. 

“ Your bedfellow is a quiet fellow when he is 
asleep—although I must say he is rather violent 
when annoyed. He sleeps very soundly, and all 
you have to do is to be careful not to awaken him. 
He has been in bed some time.” 

I must make a humiliating confession to the 
reader; Iam not a brave man. I have often 
tried to persuade myself that I am, but stern 
truth compels me to state that a greater coward 
does not exist than myself. The landlord’s de- 
scription of my bedfellow was anything but as- 
suring, and I was on the point of declining, when ‘ 
the proprietor of the Golden Angel, no doubt, 
reading what was transpiring in my mind, ex- 
claimed : ‘ ‘ 

“You are not afraid, are you?” 

“ Afraid! I should think not, indeed,” I re- 
turned, for I was too much a cowari to brave be- 
ing thought one. I accept your offer of half a 
bed. Bring me some brandy and water and a 
cigar.” : 

I sat down at one of the little tables in the bar- 
room, and puffing away at my cigar I tried to 
persuade myself that I was very jolly. It wasa 
miserable attempt, however. I had previously 
supped at a restaurant in a more modern part of 
the city. After my cigar was finished, I asked 
to be shown to my chamber. The landlord took 
upon himself the task of being my conductor, 
and I followed him up a narrow, rickety stair- 
case. We kept on ascending until we reached 
the top of the house, when we entered a mod- 
erately sized room, but much cleaner than I had 
expected to find it. The ceiling was very low, 
and inclined in front to the slope of the roof. 
The apartment contained but one bed, which 
was placed against the wall near the door. At 
the opposite end of the chamber was a table, plac- 
ed between two windows which looked out on 
the roof. 

The landlord placed the lamp on the table, 
and I noticed that he shielded the light with his 
hand as he passed near the bed. 

“ Be sure and don’t take the light near him,” 
whispered the proprietor of the Golden Angel; 
“nothing wakes him sooner than that. You see, 
I don’t know how he might like my putting an- 
other man with him ; and he’s a very ugly cus- 
tomer when he’s riled, I can tell you.” 

“T shall be careful,” I replied. 

“ That’s right! Good night,” he whispered, 
and left the room. 

He had no sooner gone than I cautiously sat 
down, taking care not to make the least noise. I 
then calmly surveyed my position. It was cer- 
tainly not a very enviable one. According to the 
landlord’s account, my companion for the night 
was anything but an amiable ch If I 








wide chinks in the planking. I cast my eyes 
up to the ceiling, and noticed for the first 
time that a heavy beam studded with numerous 
hooks ran through the apartment; but as I was 
not a bird and could not perch there, this discov- 
ery was but of little use to me. 

Half an hour passed away in this state of in- 
decision. I stole cautiously to one of the win- 
dows, and gazed on the beautiful city bathed in 
the light of a full moon. How quiet and calm 
everything looked! But the air felt fresh and 
cold, and I closed the window and resumed my 
seat on the chair, I then found myself wonder- 
ing what avocation my friend in bed followed. 
I had forgotten to ask the landlord. I suddenly 
cast my eyes on a heap of clothes which lay on 
a trunk, covered over with a handkerchief, no 
doubt belonging to the sleeper. My curiosity 
got the better of my politeness, and before I 
scarcely knew what I was about, I found myself 
examining his apparel. ‘The handkerchief which 
covered them was .a coarse cotton one, and his 
clothes were of coarse homespun, and were such 
as are usually worn by drovers. My companion 
then was evidently a drover—a rough class of 
men who usually stand upon very little ceremony. 

Partially undressed as I was, I began to feel 
very cold—but before I ventured into bed I de- 
termined to try an experiment to see if the drover 
slept soundly or not. I took off one of my boots, 
and holding it up let it fall to the floor. I had 
taken the precaution to leave the bed-room door 
open, so that I could make a run for it if neces- 
sary. I fixed my eyes on the bed as I let the 
boot fall. The drover was evidently a sound 
sleeper, for, although the noise made was consid- 
erable, he did not make the slightest motion. 
This decided me, and I hastily finished undress- 
ing and crept into bed. 

Of course I was very careful not to touch my 
companion. I do not know how long I lay 
awake, but the novelty of my situation drove 
sleep from my eyelids for some time. By de- 
grees, however, the strangeness of my position 
wore off. I felt reassured by my bedfellow’s 
sound sleep, and the gentle murmuring of the 
breeze outside caused me to follow his example. 

I have no idea how long I slept before I com- 
menced to dream. I suddenly, however, thought 
that my companion woke up, and sat upright in 
bed; that he glared around him, and at last his 
eyes fell upon me. He then uttered a terrible 
ery and threw himself upon me. In spite of my 
nataral cowardice I saw that if I did not struggle 
I should be killed. I thought I seized him by 
the throat, and tightening my grasp, I saw him 
getting black in the face. His hands fell power- 
less by his side, a smothered groan escaped him, 
but still I pressed his throat tighter, tighter—his 
face grew blacker and blacker. . 

Tn an agony of fear I awoke, and what was my 
horror and dismay to find that my hand was 
really pressing my companion’s throat! He did 
not move nor stir, and his body felt as cold as 


ice. 
“Good God!” T exclaimed, alond. “Can he 
be dead q” re 


- 


I jumped out ¥Morning had dawned 
“although the sun yet risen. I rushed 
the window and piillediback the curtain. I then 


ran to the bed again and Jjooked at my cempan- 
ion. My worst fears were realized. 

He was dead—black in the face—strangled in 
my sleep! 

I shall not attempt to describe my sensations 
at this horrid spectacle. My body was bathed 
in a cold perspiration, my hands trembled, and 
for a few moments I believe I was bereft of my 
senses. I recovered by degrees—but it was on- 
ly to realize in a more acute degree the horrors of 
my situation. There lay my victim—and I was 
a murderer! My trial, conviction and the hid- 
eous gallows all passed in rapid review before 
me. What defence could Imake? Who would 
believe me? I sat down, buried my face in my 
hands, and sobbed like a child. My wife, my 
own comfortable home, should I ever see them 
again? 

What was to be done? Should I arouse the 
house and make a clean breast of it? But what 
could Isay? Tell them I had killed a man in 
my sleep? Not a soul would believe the story. 
Could I effect my escape? Impossible—the 
crime would be discovered before I could leave 
the city, and I should be arrested—and then the 
law would take its course, and I should be hang- 
ed by the neck until I was dead. 

“ Hanged by the neck!” Yes, that would be my 
fate. As this terrible thought crossed my mind, 
I cast my eyes round the chamber, and they fell 
upon the beam with the hooks in it. From 
thence they wandered to the handkerchief cover- 
ing the dead man’s clothes. A means of safety 
suddenly suggested itself to my mind. Suppose 
I could make it appear that the man had com- 
mitted suicide. Yes, that was my only chance, 
and I determined to put it into execution. 

I took the dead man’s handkerchief and ad- 
vanced to the corpse with a great deal of repug- 
nance, but with more courage than I could have 
anticipated, my own fearful situation no doubt 





should chance to awaken him I knew not what 
might occur. He might assault me dangerously 
before I could enter into any explanation. I 
half resolved to pass the night in the chair, and 
not retire to bed at all. But it was one of those 
old-fashioned, high-backed chairs, and made such 
an uncomfortable seat that I soon got tired. I 
then ventured to glance round the room. My” 
eyes naturally fell on the bed. There was one 
thing that consoled me, my companion appeared 
to be in a deep sleep, for he did not even move. 
I could see the ridge made by his ieet at the end 
of the bed, and that was all. I also noticed that 
the bed was & very largeone. The man who 
had possesdion of it lay near the wall, and there 
was plenty of space between him and the out- 
side for me to lie without touching him. I 
screwed my courage up, and began to undress— 
but Isuddtfily bered the landlord’s words, 
that the stranger was “an ugly customer when he 
was riled,” which made me desist. The thought 
struck me that I might manage to lie on the floor, 
but a moment’s examination settled that ques- 
tion in the negative, for the floor was entirely 





ing me to an extent I should never other- 
wise have dreamed of. I made a noose in the 
handkerchief, and slipped it over the dead man’s 
neck. I then lifted the body out of bed, and 
standing on a chair fastened the other end of the 
handkerchief to a hook in the beam. I now let 
the body goy and it swang in space ! 

I jumped,into bed, and shut my eyes to close 
the horrid sight from my gaze. I determined to 
wait there until somebody should come into the 
room, and then pretend that I knew nothing at 
all about it, but that the man must have got up 
in the night and hanged himself. 

I lay quaking and trembling for over an hour. 
It grew broad daylight. I felt the sun shining 
directly on the bed, but I dare not open my eyes 
for fear that I should encounter the dangling 
corpse. Suddenly I heard the steps of two men 
on the stairs. They appeared to be carrying 
something heavy between them. The long an- 
ticipated moment was approaching. In a few 
seconds more they would discover the body. 
My life depended in a great degree upon their 
opinion. If they were deceived by my ruse, oth- 
ers might be also. 





bare, and the air blew very cold through the 


chamber, placing something heavy on the floor. 

“ Well, I’m blessed if the man hasn’t bin and 
hanged himeelf again,” exclaimed a voice, which 
I recognized to be the landlord’s. 

“ By golly! that’s true,” said the other man. 
“No, I see how it is, the stranger found out the 
trick you played on him, and not liking the idea 
of sleeping with a corpse, he tucked him up there 
to get him out of the way.” 

“ You’re right,” replied the landlord ; “ well, 
he’s a cool ’un anyhow, and would you believe it, 
last night I thought he was a coward ?—that only 
shows how easy it is to be mistaken in people. 
And now he sleeps as sound as a church; let’s 
be careful not to wake him.” 

I breathed freely ; for I immediately under- 
stood the whole matter. The landlord had put 
me to sleep with a dead man. I heard them 
take down the body and put it into a coffin—for 
it was that they had brought with them. They 
carried it away, and I was left to myself. With 
my mind thus relieved I fell asleep, and enjoyed 
two hours delicious slumber. I then got up, 
dressed myself, and proceeded coolly down stairs. 

“Good morning,” said I to the landlord, who 
was behind the bar. 

“ Good morning, sir,” he replied, sheepishly ; 
“‘T hope you slept well.” 

“ Splendidly,” I returned ; “ my bedfellow gave 


Yester’s 2 Picnic. 


The French excel all nations in studied equi- 
voque, but give us a Yankee for the unintentional 
kind. A Western New York farmer writes as fol- 
lows to a distinguished scientific agriculturist, to 
whom he felt under obligations for introducing a 
variety of swine: 

“Respected Sir,—I went yesterday to the fair at 
M——. I found several pigs of your species; there 
was a great variety of beasts, and I was astonished 
at not seeing you there!" 
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“ Pray, sir," said the commissioner to an insol- 
vent a up to be discharged on his petition, 
“how could you wilfully, and with your eyes open, 
contract such a number of debts without any means 
of paying for them ?”” 

** My lord,” said the petitioner, “ you labor under 
& great mistake. I never in my life wilfully con- 
tracted a debt; on the contrary, { have invariably 
done everything in my power to enlarge them.” 


~~ 





One of our Irish friends the other day called at 
the post-office and inquired for her letter. After 
asking the name, the clerk proceeded to look for @ 
letter, but not being successful in finding it, asked 
if the name was on the list. 

“No, in faith,” answered she; “ but I know it’s 
the I put it in more than a week ago, and 
now — to take it out to add something to it, 
sure 


A stranger from the country observing an ordi- 
nary roller rule on the table, took it up, and on in- 
quiring its use, was answered, “It is a rule for 
counting-houses.”” Too well bred, as he construed 





me some trouble at first,but I soon got rid of him.” 

“I know you did,” returned mine host, with a 
knowing wink. ‘“ Well, I must say you are the 
coolest chap I ever saw.” 

Not another word passed between us with ref- 
erence to the affair. I afterwards learned from 
the conversation of while I was at break- 
fast, that my com for the night was a 
drover, who, having made a ruinous speculation 
in cattle, had committed suicide by hanging him- 
self in the chamber the night before. 

T left the Golden Angel that morning, having 
obtained quarters at Barnum’s Hotel. I went 
to the Convention, voted six hundred times for 
——, and returned home, having given full satis- 
faction to Mr. Ardew. 

I told my adventure to my friends—not as I 
have told it to you, dear reader, but with tho 
same construction that the landlord of the Gold- 
en Angel put upon it. Everybody thought that 


to ask unnecessary questions, he turned 
it over and over and up and down repeatedly, and 
at last, in a paroxysm of baffled curiosity, ix uired, 
“ How, in the name of wonder, do you count houses 
with this?” 





A farce was uced in Bannister’s time, under 
the ttle of" Fie and Waren” ‘ 

“T predict its fate,” said he. 

“What fate?” whispered the anxious author at 
his side. 

“What fate?” said Bannister; “why, what can 
fire and water produce but a hiss?” . 


SANS Neen 


“A worthy but poor minister,” writes a friend 
from the country, “ requested a loan of fifty dollars 
from the cashier of our bank; and in the note re- 
questing the favor, said he would ‘pay in ten days 
on the faith of Abraham.’ The cashier returned 
word that by the rules of the bank, the endorser 
must reside in the State.” 





A shopkeeper, who had stuck up a notice in glar- 
ing capitals, “Selling off! Must close on Satur- 
day!" was asked by a friend, “ What, are you sell- 
ing off?”—* Yes; all the shopkeepers are selling 
off, ain't eke) But you say you must close on 





I had displayed extraordinary coolness and in- 
trepidity. There is one thing, however, to which 
I have fully made up my mind, and that is, I 
will never attend another political convention as 
long as I live. 





A CUBIOUS FISH. 


A very curious fish has been ‘ht about two 
miles outside Killibegs Harbor, a few days ago, 
by a fisherman named William Devitt. The 
bn ae of fish has yee been seen rom 

mem. any person living there. me 
of the gentlemen of the place, whose curiosity it 
had excited, referred to ‘“‘Goldsmith’s Natural 
History ”’ (!) and seusched it, but in vain, to find 
a name for it. It is in appearance, somewhat 
like a sun-fish, but smaller. It has two fins near 
the shoulder, one on each side, and two very 
sang cane ness Os tel, 090 on the under side, 
and the opposite to it, on the back. It has a very 
small mouth, being not much bi than that of 
a small fish; and d.of , it has a line 
of bone on each side of the mouth, above and be- 
low. The most curious about it is its tail, 
which is scolloped round the edge, like a lady’s 
collar, and seems connected with the body by a 
number of —. Its color, too, is different 
(being a pure white) from the rest of the body, 
and the skin is as hard as the crust of a lobster— 
the weight of the fish is 150 pounds; its length 
four feet ; and measured from the top of the low- 
er fin to the top of the opposite one four feet ten 
inches. A correspondent says: ‘One morning 
as Mr. Devitt was out fishing in Killibegs Bay, 
he captured a fish of elliptical form, weighing 
150 pounds, ha’ a mouth extremely small in 
proportion to the size of the fish, and instead of 
, & ridge of enamelled solid bone. It has two 
fins, situated near the tail, each measuring fifteen 
inches in length, projecting from the back like 
the propeller of a steamboat. The tail is short 
and works on hinges, and is covered half way 
with an elastic substance resembling India rub- 
ber, so as to allow the action of the tail, which is 
scolloped at the tip. It is all enclosed or cover- 
poling Ate my, ht shell. Several gentle. 
men visited it, but were unable to tell its name, 
It is now being exhibited in the principal towns, 
and will be sent afterwards to the museum.— 
London Journal. 





KILLED BY A SHARK. 


One Sunday moe | three seamen belonging 
to the American ship T. W. Sears were bathing 
alongside the vessel, when one of them was seiz- 
ed by ashark. The monster first seized him by 
the shoulder, but the force with which he rushed 
on his victim caused him to lose his hold, driv- 
se the tee pags man tag gy by ed a 
8| again seized him back 
finally by the neck, and disap with his 
prey. All this happened within plain view of 
is shipmates, who iminediately lowered a 
lo DR oR 
to ly: 
occupied in this way for some time, when the 
shark was o) to rise at some distance from 
them still with the body of the hapless man in 
his mouth, shaking it, as is d , a8 a dog 
would arat. The mate of the vessel armed him- 
self with a boarding pike, and rowed toward the 
spot, and the shark was so much occupied with 
his bee yr be yong himself to be — 
several times re again disappearing. ink- 
ing the animal had received ble death wound, 
the boat returned to the ship, but scarcely had 
she arrived alongside, when the shark reappeared 
as before. A m was now taken into the 
boat, and the shark again allowed himself to be 
nec sufficiently — to be apy 
ain disappeared. Line was now paid out, 
end the t = towed some distance, En assist- 
ance arriving, the monster was killed by repeated 
stabs of the lance. Most of the contents of his 
maw were disgorged while being hauled on board, 
and on be, | opened, some fragments that were 
unrecognizable, and an eight pound tin of pre- 
served meat, were all that was found. The 
shark was one of the species known as the 
shark, and about ten in length. The gi 
of the body was immense, and is stated to have 
been — or nine feet.—Straits Times (Sing- 
@pore). 





“ONLY ONE.” 


_One hour lost in the morning by lying in bed, 
el back, and may frustrate, all the business 
e day. 


One hole in the fence will cost ten times as 
much as it will to fix it at once, 

One unraly animal will teach all others in its 
ary Sr tricks. 

_ One habit indulged or submitted to, will 
sink your power of self government as quickly as 
one leak will sink a ship. 

One drinker will keep a family poor and in 
trouble. 





The door opened, and two men entered the. 


y:"—“To be sure; would you have me 
keep open on Sunday ?” 





ran 


Blessed is he who has nothing, for he shall not 
lose it. A poor Frenchman, when his wife roused 
him from his sleep with the cry, “ Get up, Baptiste, 
there is a robber in the house,” answered sensibly, 
“Don’t let us molest him. Let him explore the 
house, and if he should find anything of any value, 
we will take it from him.” 


rrr 
Don’t promise what you have no intention of ful- 
filling. m’t tell a creditor to call on Monday, 


when you are certain of being absent from the city. 

Don't promise your wife to leave off smoking, and 

then adjourn to the back shed to indulge in a rega- 
all such promises result in evil. 





“ Ought we not to be ennobled for the virtues of 
our fathers ?” asked a defender of aristocracy. 

“ By the same rale, ought we not to be disgraced 
by their vices,” replied a tady; “so if one man is 
hanged for his misdeeds, let all his posterity be 
hanged after him.” 





An: English tombstone bears the following in- 
scri :—“ Sacred to the remains of Jonathan 
Thompson, a pious Christian, and an affectionate 
p meong a ae = continues to 
carry on tripe and butter business at the same 
place as before the bereavement.” 


A Massachusetts damsel is said to have been so 
much wearied with love's delay, while yawning 
during a Sabbath evening's courtship, she set ber 
jaws, and was with difficulty brought into a smiling 
state by surgical assistance. 





Felix M’Carthy, of the Kerry militia, was gener- 
ally late on parade. “Ah, Felix,” said the ser- 
geant, “you are always last.” ‘“ Be asy, Sergeant 
Hong oie was his reply’; “surely some one must 
¢.° 





A man by the name of Death has been bound 
over to keep the in Lowell. The good people 
of Lowell must be a stormy race, when Death can- 
not quiet them, but they must quiet Death. 





“T was quite off my guard when it was stolen,” 
said a person who had robbed of his gold chain 
whilst musing. ‘“ You could not be otherwise when 
they took the guard off you,"’ said his friend. 


we 


A learned young lady defines a thimble as a di- 

ive, arg by d cone, convex on 
its summit, and semi-perforated with symmetrical 
indentations. 








An editor out West says, “If we have offended 
any man in the short but brilliant course of our ca, 
= let him send us @ pew hat aud say nothing 
about it. 





ee 


An old maid, who hates the male sex venomous- 
ly, cut a female acquaintance lately, who compli- 
mented her on the buoyancy of her spirits. 


The height2of politeness is passing around upon 
the o) nell tide of a lady when walking with her, 
in uot to step upon her shadow. *« 





A truly rural pours lady is about to publish a 
work on “The Rise, Growth, Culture and Prog- 
ress of the Hen, as an Element of Civilization.” 


ee ae 


Mr. Harris “ was never more s-sober in his whole 
life,” but when his friend Jones asked him to take 
a chair, he said he would “wait till one came round.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal, 
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This long-established and well-known weekly ome 





the fireside of the rich and poor, in town 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
Te haalaibe pimewiy: Wee te! anee7 American home, 
use 
Sa It is just such « paper as any father, brother or 
would into the family e 
It is printed on the finest satin-s' per, 
with new ¢: and in a neat and beautiful style 
w It the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in its eight super-royal 


Its suggestive rovoke in the youn, an ip- 
« spirit, and 0 their stores of knowledge, 
Ta It columns aze free from politics and 
vy. 
Tee for hase vensene dflet 1 han tos guens been co 
ular a favorite throughout the country. 
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VOL. XVI. 


The Secret of 2 


OR, — 
THE FEARFUL BOND OF * * | 
A STORY OF THE DARKE. -. 


EXTENDING THROUGH A PERIO! 
YEARS, 


‘ 


foonrinuxn.: 


CHAPTER > 
A NIGHT IN THE & 


Wirn his bat pulled low 
with knit brows and clench.. 


What he conceived, in his + 

be the crowning-blow, had fa! 

cloud had been gradually du 

ruin had been in prospect, an: 

to look it in the face; but nm 

rung around him. Lorimer 
tough, and sinewy a spirit, » 

most men, bat he was stunn 

the last catastrophe. Literal 

he had hardly contemplated 
homeless, houseless—abeolut 

put his hand into his pocket. |"! 
tion of some two or three sh 

titute. For a moment he »:..... 
laugh ; there was something v . 
the idea. He, Clement Lorimes «'! 
in his life felt the want of a ' 

he, the owner of a west-end }.. . «. 
of yachts, of racers—that he i 5 
in a single instant, a homele:: 


The id ts 
outael a ae a a ° 
paralyzed it, as an electric sho >: 
leaving behind merely a dv. 


Presently, little by little, 1°" 
rally from the blow. Lorin. 
transformations in the A... ».. 
princes and emperors changes ty 
dogs and owls—and began 
state of mind after the catas 
been in any degree like his 
crash turned from a millions* °°’ 
undergoes, if not in fact, at 
nearly as tremendous a revo, «+ 
of our childhood’s Eastern 1° v' 
potent enchanter sprinkled o-~ ' 
of clear water, upon which, 
chant or the prince, there ste». 
cian a bird or a beast. 

Thus musing Lorimer be: 
self-possession, and to turn | 
ness to the exigencies of 
another consideration burst 
him. His debts! how di 
were his creditors # and, ab: +i, 
the vast sum for which he bes oe 
the defeat of Snapdragon ‘ 
The thought was appalling 
soul. To be stripped of whe 


borne it. But the debt, ar 
load of debt, hanging like a 
his head! No mortal, nei:. 
could withstand its crushing 
first time, Lorimer felt his t’. 
in him, and his stout heart s' 
sicken. ' 
“ Madman !” he muttere:: 
fatuated | doomed ! could J 
fate different from other m« 
been a black mystery even 
not been the toy of som 
power—the toy long playes ° 
ed—but now, at last, to be 
of the hand? And I nev: 
the secret of my birth—of 
on in idleness, and folly, ¢ 
less and careless, until, in 
the sunny air the levin bol: 
Uttering an inarticulate + 
rushed mechanically forwa': 
witting whither he went. y 
and fast, his temples thro 
pressed them with his hand 
of fever radiated from his |: 
of lamps began to dance 
eyes; passengers and vehi 
like the dim half seen imay 
Then the whole outward 
strangely blended with tl: 
within. He hardly knew w! 
realities or upon phantasme 
the air, which mingled wi 
carriages ; he saw mockin 
about his own. In bis mad: 












struck random blows at tt 
set him, and then, sudder 
ness, fell heavily upon th 
When be opened his 
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Lorimer strode away from the... | 


, 4 
uh: 


Seteec 


sense of heavy, half-felt, half-friernr 5 | 


you will, the man who fins: lor: 


a blow; but he could bear :'. 4 


farpate (iit 


| now | want to take it out to 
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» count 
table, 
answe! 

20 well 
‘cessal 
p and 
of bafi 
wonde 
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